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Progress on Trust Program 



In response to the President's Trust Mes- 
sage ot January! 20, only one bill, that relating 
to the Interstate Trade Commission, has actu- 
ally been introduced in . Congress. Three ten- 
tative 1 committee drafts, relative to additions to 
the Sherman Law, definitions under the Sher- 
man Law and interlocking directorates, have 
been put forth as bases of discussion only. On 
March 18, a fourth tentative draft, dealing with 
holding" companies, was made public. No' draft 
or bill has yet appeared relative to the control 
,of railroad, securities. 

The bill creating an Interstate Trade Com- 
m^on was the subject of hearings before the 
Interstate Trade Committee of the House'frorn 
January 3Q.ro February 16. It was then placed 
in.the hands of a sub-committee for redrafting 
arid was reintroduced on March 14, and ordered 
reported, out of the Committee on March. 16; 
but the report is yet delayed in order that it 
may be accompanied by printed explanatory 
matter. Consideration of the Interstate Trade 
Commission bill has been given in the Senate 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
is now in the hands of a sub-committee. The 
indications are that the Senate will insist upon 



broader powers for the Commission than those 
now provided by the bill introduced in the 
House. 

On the three tentative drafts referred to 
above, there have been hearings before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary during February 
and March, and these 1 still continue. It is un- 
derstood that all three drafts are being redrawn, 
after conferences with the President. The Com- 
mittee has indicated no date when revisions will 
be made public. It is possible that all three 
drafts may be brought into one bill. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce has also 
had these drafts before it, and has requested by 
mail criticisms and suggestions. The Commit- 
tee has made public no, conclusions of its own. 

The Special Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, created subsequent to the Annual 
Meeting to consider all antitrust legislation in- 
troduced and projected, held sessions in Wash- 
ington February. 24 to 27, It will meet again 
in the near future to formulate its report, to be 
submitted to Referendum. The Interstate 
Trade Commission bill has received first con- 
sideration and will be the subject of the first 
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THE redrafted Interstate Trade 
Commission bill, referred to 
on pag'e i, was made public 
on March 1 6, And has been reprinted 
by this office and mailed to all mem- 
bers of the National Chamber for 
their information and comparison, 

The bill in its present form re- 
moves from the Commission the power 
to investigate corporatigns upon the 
complaint of private person The 
Commission would exercise all the 
powers of investigation now possessed 
by the Bureau of Corporations, reach' 
log therefore, all corporations en- 
gaged in Interstate Commeree except 
common carriers. Investigations can 
also be ordered undertaken by the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches 01 the 
Federal Government 

The provision in the first form of 
the bill about the publicity of infor- 
mation gathered by the Commission 
has been recast so as to Leave the 
matter plainly in the discretion of the 
Commission, In the present form of 
the bill, annual reports must be fur- 
nished to the Commission by at! cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, having a capital of $5,000,000 
or over. It is important to under- 
stand, however, that this limitation 
according to capital Leaves unlimited 
the jurisdiction to investigat 



to render a constructive service to 
those portions of the national body 
that by reason of tiwir intimate 
relation in production, run risk of ser- 
ious misunderstanding when the ques- 
tion of dividing the result* of that pro- 
duction come up for settlement. The 
place of the Department of Labor is 
defined by Secretary Wilson. He 
shows that the desire of his Depart- 
ment is to serve and his convictions 
are definite relative to the mutuality 
of interest which exists between the 
employer and the 

The Secretary of Commerce pro- 
vides in his statement of the services 
rendered by his Department a dear 
picture of the Department in its touch 
with business enterprises. The atten- 
tion of all manufacturers and the offi- 
cials directing the activities of com- 
mercial organizations is particularly 
drawn to that portion' of His speech 
which deals with the projected work 
of the Bureau of the Census for the 
year 1914* It will be seen that Sec- 
retary KedfieJd asks for assistance in 
evolving a list of questions to manu- 
facturers that will be more prompt, 
exact and efficient in their results than 
has hitherto been; come froi n research 
into manufacturing conditions each 
fivE years. 
As business in its essence is nothing 



in i8c*j. The return points out that 
KjofWvas.a poor year lor corn, while 
other cereal yields hi 1009 showed in- 
creases as follows : Buckwheat, $l<?a, 
rye 15%, edible beans U2%. rice 
142%; but as com was much the 
largest factor, it pulled down the 
whole statement of percentages so as 
to show only a small net increase. 
The report draws proper attention 
to the great development of "sorghu'm 
grains throughout the West and 
Soiithwest, and then shows that if 
1899 and 1513 arc compared, corn, 
wheat, oats, and rye show greater per- 
centages of increase than the increase 
of population. 

The report then lata up the in- 
creasing acreage devoted to vege- 
tables and to the growth of fruits and 
nuts, showing that, as all of these are 
human food, they are of vast impor- 
tance in the study of the future of 
the. Nation's food supply. The re- 
port also shows by a diagram that the 
ratio existing between grain exported 
and the total crop has shown very 
little variation, and scarcely any de- 
cline between 1900 and 1913. 

The report in conclusion makes a 
number of opfimistic statements as 
to. the improving methods applied to 

Statesfa^d "ends 'vriu? lhe' h f Allowing 
ards: 

"The steady broadening work of 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture and the State Agricultural Col- 
throughout the country give as 
surance that we may expert a. steady 
increase in production per acre in the 
coming years. If, therefore, we sur- 
vey the held in sober thought rather 
than the Cassandra like spirit of 
prophecy, the outlook seems to be for 
a greater variety, increasing abun- 
dance, and a more reasonable price 
of food for the people." 



Just at the time off going TO but the record of interchange between 
press, tub tentative Diu, relating those whoneed certain requisites and 
to Hoi.ni n 0 Companies was hahe those who can supply them, these three 



ELSEWHERE in (his issue ap- 
pears a summary of correspond- 
ence received from the Pacific Coast 
relative to the anticipated increase of 
immigration through Pacific ports. 
The statements based upon this cor- 
respondence have interest for all por- 
tions of the United Stales since in a 
measure they touch upon the problems 
of utilizing undeveloped agricultural 
jurces. One feature that should be 
earnestly considered everywhere is the 
suggestion at the end of the article 
relative to states getting behind the 
" for immigrants. 



public This important - m ensure 

IS PRINTED IN FULL ON PAGE IS 



'T^HERE are three articles in this 
1 issue of The Nation's Business 



indicate the 
ship between all the 
Government and business. 

The Secretary of State shows, in 
his survey of the Consular service, the 
intimate manner in which the consuls 
become the forerunners of business 
development for American business 
men. ft is proper to draw special at. 
tent] on to that portion of his article 
which indicates the almost trilling net 
cost which tile Consular Service is to 
Ihc Nation. 

The Secretary of Labor, by means 
ot iiis speech before the Second An- 
naul Meeting of the National Cham- 
ber, now printed for the first time, 
shows the relationship of the new De- 
partment of Labor to industry and 
H e outlines an endeavor 



statements by three leading figures 
national affairs will serve to empha- 
size in the public mind the widespread 
character of business and its touch, 
at home with our entire population 
and abroad with the needs of the 
world. 



DURING the past ill until all mem- 
bers received in printed form 
the Report of the Committee on Sta- 
tistics and Standards rehUve to the 
problems of the Food Supply as re- 
lated to Breadstuff s and kindred ar 
tides. 

The fteport combats as erroneous 
the impression that the population of 
this country is increasing faster than 
the food supply. It shows that com- 
parisons of the first and last years of 
a decade may lead to unwarranted 
conclusions, ft shows that in the de- 
cade from 1899 to 1909, the population, 
in the United States increased 31%, 
while the yield of cereals in 1909 was 
011 the whole only I . 



Looking over the coining years, it is 
idem that the waste places of the 
earth are to be peopled. The enor- 
mous numerical increase of humanity 
means that places of productive pos- 
sibility now vacant will at some time in 
the comparatively near future become 
peopled. Consequently the movement 
for selected immigration is, on the part 
of those now living, a method of frus- 
trating racial antipathies and difficult 
social adjustments on the part of the 
children and the children's duld«n. 

Such a method, has peculiar signi 
cance for all the Southern States of the 
Union, which up to the present time 
represent in their papulation the lar- 
gest proportion of native-born people 
in any part of the United States. The 
vacant acres of the South are destined 
to' be filled. Flans for selected immi- 
gration would be, on the part of the 
Southern States, an evidence of vision 
relative to the problems of the f uture 
as they will be affected by population. 
To talk of selected immigration is, 
however, one thing; to secure it is 
another, involving liberal appropria- 
tions, careful study of needs, careful 
approach to the regions from which 
immigration is desired and all of these 
activities so correlated as to work to- 
ward the national result aimed at. 



T7 VERY commercial organization 
JL> interested in the problems of 
planning should immediately add to 
its library the illustrated volume 
of more than 250 pages prepared 
by the City Planning Committee of. the 
Erie, ra., Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade. The volume is. so 
elaborate in its treatment of the sub- 
ject and so adequately illustrated 
that the City Planning Committee has 
been obliged to place the price of 
$i.2!i on it. 

The peculiar value .of this volume 
consists in its complete study of "city 
planning as related to Erie, aod then 
tbe inclusion of much suggestive mat- 
ter relative to city planning in this 
country and abroad, and some pecu- 
liarly effective results that have been 
secured. In addition there is a report 
on urban transportation facilities, on 
the development of commerce, and 
on" the' legal aspects of dty planning. 

The volume is divided into several 
chapters as related to Erie, each deal- 
ing separately with the following top- 
ics; i, Streets; 2, Railroads; 3, Water 
Front; 4, Buildings; s. Open Spaces; 
6, The Indispensablencss of City Plan- 
"ius. . 

The report has many appendices and 
twelve plans and sketches relative to 
various features of improvement. 
These sketches will probably prove of 
most suggestive value to other com- 
munities. A feature of the report is 
the reprinting of the summons .to civic 
service which was made about a year 
ago by the. Committee on .City Plan- 
ning of the Boston Chamber of r 
merce. 



IN this issue occur two sti 
that while appearing in different 
parts of the paper, should as a mat- 
ter of fact, be read and considered 
together. The. statements made by 
Mi. John T. Lenfestey relative to the 
inadequacy of our diplomatic and con- 
sular housing . in South' America 
should be read in connection with the 
statements by the Secretary of State 
relative to the inexpensiveness of the 
consular service and the efficient aid 
-which this service gives to the busi- 
ness forces of the Nation. The two 
statements taken together should give 
added strength to the advocacy of bet- 
ter diplomatic .and consular bousing. 
The efficiency of our consular. service 
has made great gains under. Jhe re- 
organisation of 1906. That. efficiency 
will continue; but .our men in from 
time to time subjected to -humiliation 
by. contrast, with' the .equipment arid 
facilities given to consulates of much 
smaller nations. The statement by 
Mr. Lent estey relative to the renting 
of our embassy in Rio .over the head 
of our Ambassador is humiliating. 



THE Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has complet- 
ed the Trade Directory of South 
America, announced in earlier issues 
of The Nation's Business, andTirthe- 
General Bulletin. Some of the infor- 
mation included was most difficult to 
secure and is rendered available to the 
business men of the United States for 
the first time. The volume, which 
forms part of the larger scheme of a 
\Vorld|s Trade Directory, will have 
immediate value to . Manufacturers 
and Exporters. It can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
■for 3>r.oo. .. .. ■ 



Announcements The Board of 
Directors will meet in Washington 
April 7, 8, and 9. The Special Com- 
mittee on Trust Referendum, whose 
personnel is detailed on page 9, will 
30 and 31. 
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The Nation's Business 



Secretary Bryan on the Consular Service 

The Secretary of State in the following statement prepared 'for The Nation's Uusincss. out- 
. knraTOrydLrtincdytheextr3ordinaryran^ofUuticsptrtainingtothet ; onsul,thec!c)sctoutli 
which many of these have with business interests, and the startling economy of the service. 
It is shown that the consul serves the Departments of State, of Labor, of A jrri culture , 
of the Interior, as well as the Treasury, Post Office and Navy Departments. It is "clearly 



envoy of 



that the consul, amid a bewildering scope of duties, is a 
the Nation. The statement as a whole gives a clear iinpr 



most valued commercial 
iipression of efficient service. 



COMPARATIVELY few Ameri- 1 
I can citizens know what our] 
consular service really stands] 
£..;-. Many persons confuse the diplo- 
i» L ..ic and consular branches of our 
feucipi service. The manufacturer 
wliuse efforts are devoted to the home 
itifirket wishes to know how he can 
prnlit through the use of our consuls 
. -.id; the private arisen wishes to 
know why this Government maintains 
[omjn representatives; the economist 
inquires regarding the tost of main- 
taining the consular service and -what 
concrete benefits are derived there- 
from. To these and other inquirers 
a brief review of the origin, scope and 
present activities of the American 
Consular Service may serve to clear 
much of toe present misunderstanding. 
For more than a century following 
the first organization act of 1793 the 
consular service remained in a very 
imperfect state. Successive amend- 
ments and reorganizations effected but 
link real progress, 

The consular service, as now organ- 
ized, dates from 190O. It embraces 
s 300 consulates and 



L 233 consular 
agencies administered by nearly 900 
consular officers, principal and subor- 
dinate. The merit system of appoint- 
ment and promotion has since pre- 
vailed, and during the past eight years 
the American Consular Service has 
made more rapid strides than during 
the whole of its previous existence. 

Tee Scott of Service s 
It is surprising to Icam that many 
of our citizens are unaware- of. the 
existence of a consular serivce which 
reaches to the four ■ comers 'of the 
world. Others seech, to believe that 
consuls are ' maintained . in foreign 
countries L i or the express purpose of 
> entertaining traveling ^Araeriatris and 
ro perform the .combined 'duties of a 
tourist agent and social secretary. 
Many '.of the business men of,, this 
country are convinced that cohsulB are 
ihe ccunnscTcsal representatives' of the 
United States/ and that their duties 
consist solely 'in. the ' protection, and,' 
pratnoticai:tif oar foreign 'trade! In- 
deed, with*. "- 



now given to their commercial work, 
it is easy to lose sight of the other 
duties of our' consular officers abroad, 
A review' of, 'trie functions, of 'the 
consular semes as now' organized in- 
dicated that, there is no branch of, the 
government service, at home or abroad, 
which raiders'' services so diversified 
aiid comprehensive as those demanded 
ol our ronsali. The ramifications of 
the service are so' numerous and .its 
connections' with the several executive 
J. [isrtmenta and commissions are so 
iiv; inure that ah enumeration of the 
?■ scribed dutib ■ of ' «msular officers 
*"Uli grow to startling dirnetisidns. 
^ ; .'operatioh is accomplished by the 
i- partnient of State which directs 
il '^activities of the consular service. 
. From 'Australia . to Sweden come 
3:iL>usands'of consular reports' 'and re- 
plies to inouiriei covering an amazing 
r-.rige of 'about 5*000 subjects emhrac- 
mt almost .every conceivable topic 
f taOt ' the abaca to the sulla plant 
1 hese reports ' and tetters are for- 
iianfed fry the State Department to 
the various interested departments, and 
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commissions and 10 private citizens. 
Commercial matters constitute a large 
part of these consul ar"rqx?rtrj. and the 
information contained therein is pub- 
listed and disseminated by the JDepart- 
ment.of Commerce, through the me- 
dium of the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports, especial publications, and 
confidential circulars. , . 

RjsUtibN to ; Qtijer Departments. 
" Although 'ccji^fnti-d;^' reporting is 
one of the most, tmpgrtaot and valu- 
able \ niiictioiiB ol, cpnsulsp there are 
many other duties "wjhith do not come 
to me'attpifion at mi general public 
butSvhi^Ara'aho ol vital importance. 

Consuls' are directed' ^ ascertain and 
report to.tfce 'Treasury Department the 
correct V*l§*» $ foreign nicrchandESe 
jmporjep • into thus ' country, + _ These 
values are set forth Iii consular invoices 
which are TtqidriA for, aJt shipments 
excocdioE . fflfl hmdred dollars in 
value. Undervaluations, by shippers 
freqiiflrttly result in' a grtaf loss of 
revenue to this country, and when it 
is., remembered that most of our 
governmental revenue is derived, from 
import duhWleviedori foreign mer~ 
chandise, much of which is subject to 
an ad valorem rate of 'duty, the work 
of our consuls in detecting and report- 
ing undervaluations will be appreci- 
ated. In W instance a few years 
ago the activity ' of "the consul re- 
sulted in the recovery of nearly half 
a million, dollars of customs duties 
owing to this government' on account 
of undervalued textiles 'which had 
been imported during a period of 
several years. . In another instance 
the sum of $150,000 was recovered 
through the shrewdness of our con- 
sul in a small European country. 

Consuls are instructed to safeguard 
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the public health by 
porting the prevalence of , 
foreigncountries.by the issuance of bills 
of health to vessels bound for Ameri- 
can ports, and by regular reports on the 
sanitary conditions in their respective 
districts.. These are some of the serv- 
ices for the Treasury Department, 

T ; or the Department of Agriculture 
consuls transmit reports on a great 
range . of subjects embracing crop re- 
ports, plant and insect pests, dry farm- 
ting methods abroad, irrigation projects, 
pure foiod legislation, forestry and 
allied subjects. Much, valuable assis- 
tance is.Tendered by the introduction 
of foreign plants which can profitably 
be cultivated in this country as well as 
by a comparative study of agricultural 
methods in foreign countries. 

For the Department of Labor come 
reports cm immigration^ labor condi- 
tions, wages paid in various industries, 
unemployment and its causes, old age 
pension , systems, and many kindred 
subjects. 

For the Post Office Department con- 
suls transmit reports on foreign postal 
conventions and regulations, and par- 
cels post. 

. For the Department of the Interior 
consuls perform indispensable service* 
m connection with pensions paid to 
Americans residing in foreign coun- 
tries; applications for pensions and 
patents f and they report on such mat- 
ters as education, mines and mining, 
reclamation projects, and conservation _ 
of natural resources. 

For the Navy Department the con I 
sular service furnishes accurate infor- 
mation regarding rivers and harbors, 
lighthouses, wireless telegraph sta- 
tions, and they collect data for the 
hydrographic charts issued by that de- 
partment. 



SliitVlVl-S T<l DErMkTMKNT Of STATfc 

i'his bewildering scope of duties, 
jhaturally more extensive for some de- 
pa rtmen is than for others, trends to 
every branch of the govern client and 
likewise to private individuals. Con- 
suls arc called upoti to assist in locat- 
ing lost relalivesand escaped criminals; 
to settle the estates of American citi- 
zens dying abroad; to investigate in* 
heritanccs; to render notarial and 
: other legal services for which fees are 
! collected; to supervise the shipping 
land discharge of American seamen; 
j 16 relieve destitute seamen; to protect. 
! American interests from discrimina- 
j tion, and, in genera], to safeguard and 
I promote all American interests abroad. 
The consular service, therefore, con- 
J stitutes -what may be termed the legal- 
I commercial branch of our foreign 
.service as distinguished from the dip- 
!lOmatic service which performs serv- 
I ices of an entirely different character 
1 in most instances but which often have 
I the same object in view — the imj>n>vi:- 
jof our foreign relations. 

COHJlEBClAtr RlSFOtmNC 

, The usefulness of a consul presup- 
I pases, first, an accurate knowledge ol 
I American industries, resources and 
I general conditions, and, second, an 
; intimate acquaintance with the gener- 
al conditions, resources, people and 
language in his district* In recent years 
economic conditions in the United 
State have caused more emphasis 
to be placed upon the commercial -work 
of consuls than upon any other fea- 
ture of their many activities. Their 
reports are intended to be 3 faithful 
retiex of the actual existing conditions 
in foreign Melds, The main object in 
view is the supplying of accurate in- 
formation for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and shippers 
of the United States in the general 
expansion of our commerce, and es- 
pecially in the opening of new. markets 
in foreign lands to American indus- 
tries, enterprises and inventive skill. 

SPLCIAI, DUTJ6S lit ClvRTAIW 

Countries 

In the non-Christian countries : such 
as China and Turkey, consuls are em- 
powered to exercise extra-territorial 
functions and are invested with judi- 
cial authority as regards American 
citizens and property. In jSOme coun- 
tries and under certain conditions the 
commercial duties of consuls occupy 
a very inferior position. In Mexico 
at present our consuls arc, in effect, 
exercising functions of a diplomatic 
character of vital importance in our 
foreign relations. Under normal con- 
ditions the work of onr consuls tn 
Mexico would be largely commercial. 
Similar conditions have at times pre- 
vailed in Northern Africa. China and 
Central America. 

Relation rn Manufacturer 
The average manufacturer who con- 
templates entering the foreign field 
with his products will ask : "How can 1 
be benefited by the consular service?" 
Consuls arc the forerunners of our 
foreign trade. They can not ^create 
trade nor actually sell our products 
( Continued on page 6.) 
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Business Services of the Department of Commerce 

. By Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce 

During the progress of the Second Annual Meeting of the National Chamber, Secretary Rcdneld made a 
careful statement relative to the tvurk of the Department of Commerce and the extension of the scope of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It is incumbent upon our members to aid in securing - 
the needed increases in appropriations, quite modest in amount; a favorable Referendum having been^taken. 



nptiE Department of Commerce is doubly obligated to tlie Cham- 

— -I -bef-oj-Cornroe rr e nf the United States. The first objjj jj&etort 

1 , was caused when your Committee on Commerce co-operated 
ably arttJ so fu]]y with nje in the reorganiitaEion of the great 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for- our Department. I 
have not forgotten the unselfishness with which gentlemen from dis- 
tant cities journeyed more than once to Washington for the purpose 
of co-operating and, advising. I acknowledge thankfully that the 
measures which arc now pending before Congress for the enlargement 
of the, work of this great Bureau are in no small degree due to the 
wisdom and counsel of your Committee. In the second place yoit have 
put the Department under obligation, acid not the Department only, 
but the nation, I believe* in the frank and open discussion of great 
public themes that has taken place here today. No one could listen to 
the addresses that have been given here, with a mind at all npen to 
truth and disposed candidly to deal with these great questions, 
without learning much, and again and again there came to me' as 1^ 
listened to the speakers this morning, the wfee words of a Dutch mer-' 
chant printed on a card that he gave me and which hangs on the door 
of my private den — -Every man I meet is my master in some point,, 
and in these I learn of him." * * 



BOH. WILLIAM C- KBOFltLD, SECRET AS Y OF COMMERCE 

As I took frcm one end to the other of this room tonight, there are 
all sorts of personal memories that come to me. I have been in some 
of the factories and the great mercantile establishments that you rep- 
resent. To the parents of some of you I sold goods when a young 
salesman. I remember very vividly some such occasions, as I see 
you this evening, f remember others of you as wise counselors and 
warm friends in the years that have gone by, and now, because of such 
old associations, and because for many years the life of commerce 
and the life of the factory and' the shop have been far more familiar 



ton who has from time to time been criticized in the press because of 
an alleged desire to force his own way and his own will and bis own 
ambition regardless almost of others. That man one day when hi a 
very earnest discussion with others said h "Gentlemen, there is one 
' ihing^ I wish you to know. I am here to serve." That motto is written 
within me hearts of the officers of the Department o£ Commerce- 
,We have no other excise for doing our work. The service that we 



must render, if we can, is rendered in a spirit of confidence in Ameri- 
can business honor and in sympathy with all that is best and finest in 
American bu^Jueu "practice; — riay^-niflrerTOar-^peEte rests with-evoL- 
greater confidence upon the power of American business men than 
they have sometimes had in their own power. It was my pleasure 
in one of our great manufacturing cities to say to the assembled man- 
ufacturers of that center that even though they had been taught unbelief 
jn themselves, I still believed in them. 1 still do, I beJieve in the 
power of American manufacturers and American merchants to carry 
American products throughout the globe in competition with anybody. 

So far from this being the hour of depression, I look to the open 
gates of our great seaports and the outward cargoes that are going 
thence, i look to them because in the last month for which we have 
records 55 per cent of all our exports were manufactures, and of the 55 
uer cent more than half were fully finished ttimufatfnres in which the 
combined brains ol American capital and leadership met with the 
largest percentage of American labor. 

Five Mujjo^n a Day: — It makes me happy to know that every 
day or which We work together about $5 ,000,000 in value- of American 
manufactured goods go out into the markets of the world, and that it 
l js increasing steadily, constantly, regularly. It pleases' me deeply as a 
cttucn to know that our manufactured products exceed fifteen hundred 
nuliibn dollars a year in our sales to the world abroad, and 1 rejoice 
with what I hope is patriotic pride in the advice that comes to me 
that we have recently taken second place in South Africa, where every- 
thing apparently should be against us. Therefore, it is without doubt 
that we are gomg forward. How else should we have ventured to 
ask from Congress double the appropriations for this great Bureau, 
which we hope to make the head of our Department, if we had lacked 
confidence, in you? What folly would it have been to attempt to do 
on a larger Scale that which we believe could not be done? But be- 
cause we believed in you and in your power, and because we know 
that that belief is based upon facts of daily occurrence, we are content 
10 go forward cheeriiiuy, willingly; and trustingly in the power and 
ability of American manufacturers to meet the world in the peaceful 
combat of commerce. 

Tag £te£AJScT*rusT Wdjuc pom a. Yeam 
It seems to ma fitting on the occasion of this gathering of business - 
men, at a time which atmost completes the first year of my work a* 
Secretary of Canamerce* to place before you iu a brief and informal 
way something of the work which has occupied that year. Your 
Chamber of Commerce has been closely in touch with one of the most 
important phases of odr activity, the reorganj^tion of the Bureau o» 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with, the details Of which you an* 
quite fiamiliar. The extension of this important work whim you 
have already approved is now pending before the Committees of Con- 
gress and we hope lor its enactment into law. It will mean inunedt" 
ateiy upon the opening of the next fiscal year, in July, an .enlargement 
of the work of developing of our foreign commerce and through it otu 
. domestic trade to a scale which has never before been known. It wiii 
for the first time put the country -in possession of an adequate, even 
though small, force in the foreign field, and permit 'us to convey to' our 
manufacturers and merchants at first hand the knowledge they greatly 
need to assist them in extending their operations into the world's 
markets. Furthermore, it will, we hope, permit (he extension of the 
very economical and efficient offices of the Bureau into, other cities 
than the four in which they now exist. We have had calls from St 
Louis, Seattle, Atlanta and Detroit, for offices and we hope to establish 
them in these and other cities as soon as our funds and force make it 
possible to do so. Part of this work will be the extension of the in- 
quiries into the relative cost of production of different articles at 
home and abroad, I presume most of you are aware from what has 
been said or published what these offices mean. It is their purpose 



whom we already have, into direct touch also with the business world. 
There bas been good work done in the past in this direction, but insuf- 
ficient for lack of funds, Now we hope, if. funds sufficient are given us, 
to make the consular force a real factor m your own thought. That is 
done in a variety of ways. If you will file your names as interested in 
any foreign country or in any subject with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, when the consul comes from that country, or the 
commercial agent comes, who has studied that subject, you will be 
advised that that commercial agent or that consul may be seen at one 
of these branch offices, the nearest to you, on such a day. There you 
„,:ti <ho . At „„i ^H^i.'r _. ' r .,.r- t™ _I» - 



you wiH team from him. We thus hope to create a force abroad and 
to utilize it at home in such a way that it shall come into your very 
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offices* Tli is is not strangle in the mercantile and manufacturing world. 
The commercial traveler is quite familiar to all of you. T have been 
one myself . However, T think it is the first time that upon; any system- 
atic plan men who have traveled abroad, or who have resided there, 
shall be brought directly, habitually and systematically into touch with 
the ■ fausin eSs world at home. 

Relative Cost Inquiries;— Part of the work which we hope also 
to enlarge is that of extending the inquiries into the rtdative costs of , 
producton of different articles at home and abroad. This work h 
already progressing in two industries, namely, the pottery. industry and 
the clothing industry. The former inquiry has advanced sufficiently 
to make it probable that we may submit a preliminary report to Con- 
gress at the present session. The final report must he delayed a while 
longer. The field work in this country is substantially done. That in 
Europe is Well begun. It is gratifying to be able to say that this inquiry 
ts proceeding at a much less cost than the corresponding work of the 
Tariff Board s o far as it is possible 1 0 draw a p ara llel, This fg_ rn_ 
large part because no additional overhead organization was required 
for litis iotiufry, the efficient staff, already existing, of the Bureau of 
Fore-fan. and Domestic Commerce being quite competent for supervising 



this branch of its service. Work of this character is necessarily of 
son/iewhat slow development because of the difficulty in obtaining the 
trained staff that is requisite for it. Many men believe themselves fit 
Id investigate but many a^ain of these may find it more difficult far 
than they imatrEned it to be. and drop hv the wayside. This portion 
of our work, however, has already received such full, discussion that 
it is better to pass to others not so well known, 

BitrEau of Fisft eicnts i— Thn work of the Bureau of Fisheries 
covers a very important portion of our commerce, dealing especialtv 
with our food supply. The year has been noteworthy of three Special 
things : 

t. The discovery of an immense supply of edible scallops art our 
Atlantic coast, extending from Montauk Point to the Capes of Virginia, 
and providing a far larper source for obtaining this greatly desired 
food than has ever heretofore been available. 

£. The beerinnirrF of the thorough survey of the fishing banks 
In the Pacific Ocean off the shores of Oregon and! Washington, which 
it is expected will brin^ these into service as a source of food supply 
comparable with the hanks on our Atlantic shores from which for over 
a century so much food has been obtained. 

■ 3. The placing- of our Alaska fisheries under adequate supervision 
and maintenance. The supervision of the Alaska fisheries has been 
more farcical than real! Four men were expected to cover many 
thousands of miles of toast and to do this without any means of trans- 
- pnrtation. They have been and are now obliged to depend upon the 
people they inspect for- the mean a of transit to perform the Inspection. 
Tn our estimate pending before Congress are requests for a number of 
small vessels to fill, this need and for an added force to do the work 
We are also planning the establishment of an experimental laboratory 
upon the Pacific coast where there is none — there are two upon the 
Atlantic — the result of which will be such study of fish life as would 
give us a more intelligent knowledge of how to proceed further with 
its eongcTVatipn and cultivation. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is about to open an office m Seattle with 
a competent official in charge who will be constantly in close, touch 
with the rreat fishing interests and the fish hatcheries of the north- 
west and of Alaska, and this entire service will be put under the immed- 
iate care Tn Wnshinfrtou of the Deputy Commissioners of Fisheries, who . 
will visit Alaska soon for the purpose of making himself familar with the 
veQuIftiUetjtB of the wopJl I, hope myself at no very distant date to 
make a personal examination of this entire territory, including the 
seal.islands in theBehring Sea 

Alaskan Coast Stnwfcvs 

It is a fine thing to have Alaska^eveJoped by a great government 
railroad, and I earnestly hope that such a railroad may soon be put into 
operation." It cannot, however, be put into usefulness until the shores 
oF Alaska are safe for navigation, and this means much painstaking 
work on the part of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Lighthouse 
Service, "There have been serious wrecks tn Alaskan waters arising 
from the lack of aids to navigation and lack of surveys. We are there- 
fore asking Congress in our estimates for a number of vessels for the 
coast survey, and for one large vessel for the Bureau -of Lighthouses, 
together with an additional allowance forbid to navigation in the *atter 
jePvJce, &D of which are needed at once if that coast is to continue to 
develop with due regard for the safety of human life and property,. 
It is^hard to place too' much weight upon the need for these particular 
extensions of our service. They bear directly and powerfully upon 
the development Of Alaska^ which we can only reach direct from our 
awn . territories by water. Much of its coast remains unsurveyed ; 
much of it remains still unguarded by lights, buoys and other naviga- 
"ion aids* and this must be done with some approach to completeness 
before. that great territory can be developed as it should be. In this 
connection I am sure H will be a surprise to learn that the sea-going 
lighthouse tenders are without wireless telegraph apparatus. There 
are no vessels, on which this equipment is more needed. Alone of all 
our fleets,' these ships have the duly of going into the dangerous places 
'End marking them. In case of disaster no one is more competent, from 
bis peculiar knowledge, to render assistance than the captain of the 
lighthouse tender, and the equipment of these powerful ships is such 
(hat they can be of special value in time of ne«L It is to my mind 
n surprising omission that the wireless apparatus should so long have 
"■ccn left oft these useful ships. Wc are. asking Congress for funds to 
:quip several of them each year till all are done. 

Pacific Shipping; — 1° connection with the improvement of the 
Sttamboast Inspection Service we have asked for the establishment of 



a supervising inspector at Sca!i)c. At present the only supervising 
inspector in this service is located at San Francisco and has under his 
general oversight the entire coast of our continental Pacific shores, the 
coast of Alaska and that of Hawaii also. It is impossible^ that the 
supervision overso.vast an area by one man should he effective. Wc 
do not provide for it in our lighthouse service in that way. Wc have 
three inspectors of lighthouses where only one is provided for steam- 
. boats* Wc think it of great importance to the commercial interests 
of the Pacific that this additional supervising inspector's office should 
be created, 

Safetv at &£A :t~*Fhe chiefs of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
and of the Bureau of Navigation hive served during the past year 
as members of (he American delegation to the International Confer- 
ence in London on Safety of Life at Sea. The eniirc American dele- 
gation at this Conference was one of exceptional power and c^ptirience 
and their views were widely influential in determining the results of 
that conference. If is my eamm hope that the Senate will approve 
~ — the Co n v CTTT^ri^hTCrrt- re?ra rd *r vn e-^f-the-jrrc a+ sfeps f^wn f^-q f-the— 
past year for humanity. 

Tmt Bitst^t*sp Man ano titk CivKSTre 

Of special interest to this body of business men is the work of 
the Bureau of the Census, and in one particular feature* Under exist- 
ing law that Bureau is required to take a census of manufactures 
every fifth year. The last covered the vent- iron. The next wilt in- 
clude the present ycar r iOT4r The Director of the Census is endeavor- 
injer to secure the co-operation of manufacturer? in order to so collect 
statistics as to make them of the greatest interest and value to our Indus- 
' trial and commercial worlds He is striving also to organize the work so 
that the data maybe compiled and publish erf much earner than hensto- 
. fore. The prir-Jimwrirv totals for the census of manufacturers of too<> 
were not published till October 6. tott h and the final rcnort was not 
printed HI! thq last of December. rnTt, four vVars aft^r the end of the 
year which the census covered. Tt has heretofore renuiretf a year or 
eighteen months to canvass the who 1 * United States and to collect reports 
from all manufacturing - establishments covert nc a vear's operations. 
This delay, with its increasing cosh lias been larpelv due to indifference 
on the part of manufacture rs. The majority of eFtahlfshrnents ncHectcd 
to make the census reports in response to rennets by mail and paid 
little attention to repeated req nests from the TJircefor, It was therefore 
necessary H at large loss of time and' money, to send personal represen- 
tatives to collect the facts. This year the Director of the - Census has 
1 conferred with chambers of commerce* hoards of trade and associations 
of manufacturers in the leading eastern cities, and this sprint; he wilt 
hold similar conferences with like organizations in the principal cities 
fn the central west, ff is purpose in dofnjr thfs is to put the work of 
the Census on a more practical basis than heretofore, to obtain a free 
expression of opinion from manufacturers and others interested in 
the industrial growth of the country as to the character of inquiry that 
should be incorporated in the schedules and the best methods to use in 
ooTfecrinef> compiling and publishing them. This is a new attitude. 
Heretofore schedules have been devised by students of statistics and 
economics without practical experience in manufacturinc:, Nnw we 
hope to learn what the manufacturing world itself desires. Valuable 
suggestions have already come from the inquiries thus far made, and 
, the Bureau believes confident! v that if manufacturers general! v wHJ 
co-operate* it witl be able to take at reduced costs a census of our in- 
dustries that will Include statistics of great value, and that the report 
mav h* compTct'*d at a much earlier date than heretofore, T mention 
- this with some detail because T have m so dome the special reoucst to 
make, of this hodv that ft formally communicate with the associations 
that compose it and advise them of this forthcoming census of manu- 
factures and that it request them in their turn to notify their members 
to (rive snecial heed to the census schedules when they shall arrive, and 
to submit also, -if they wish, snererstions as soon as practicable as to 
such changes or improvements in this census of manufactures as they 
may desire incorrjorafed triereiiv 

In the Census Bureau and, I hope, throughout the Department, 
the day of delay is t I trust, ovc r, and the day of action has come. 

BUKgAPK OF NAVTOATrON, *$T* NEARUS, AND CoaPoaATtOVS. 

The year has been noted in the Bureau of Havliration bv the en- 
forcement more fully than ever before of the laws nffertinir the equip- 
ment of small vessels and the navigation of our inland and coast waters. 
The little inspection vessel of the Bureau, the 1^ S, motor vessel 
"Tarraeon," has covered the coast from Lone Island Sonnd to Key 
Weat, and has made hfer presence felt in the firm hut klndlv enforce- 
ment of the law, which has added greatly to the safety of navitjation on 
the waters named, I wonder if it is realized how necessary that work 
H On the afternoon of the 3rd of July T sent a teleemm out to every 
steamboat inspection office in the country that the local mspectors 
would beheld personally accountable for overcrowd:npr upon steamboats 
on the 4th of July. They worked overtime the next dny> In one of 
our western cities 5 h ooo people were turned away from the steamboat 
In one of our eastern cities I-+5QO people were turned away. There 
was no doubt whatever in my mind that they would have gone aboard 
except for the sharp attention: being called to the importance of en- 
forcing- the Taw. A vessel was found in one of our larpest harbors with 
about five times the number of passengera that she was allowed by law 
to carry at that season, ami strenuous efforts, were made to prevent the 
collection of the fine of $500 which was imposed, bui which was not 
remitted. Constant watchfulness on the part of every man is necessary 
m order to prevent serious loss of life from these causes, and as I like 
to mention cases of efficiency, whether in mami fa c hiriii^ or pu'.^ic life, 
T venture here to speak of an .act of one of otir officers, done of his own 
motion and without our knowledge. In connection with the disaster of 
the Monroe whrn the Nantucket ran into her a ffw days num. Tbts 
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officer, on duty at Norfolk, Virginia, 
in Washington on duty temporarily. 
He had all sorts of opportunities for 
he couid not leave the office, for ex: 
one or two o'clock in the morning. 



His chief officer was 
associate was sick at home. 
■ might have said that 
lie. That accident happened at 
icfore the Nantucket had made 



her way into the Capes of Virginia that one officer -was aboard of her, 
having gone out with a tug for that purpose, Before she readied the 
shore he had taken under oath the depositions of the captains of both 
vessels and of thirteen other persons. It was alt done, as I say, without 
special instructionSj and simply out of his spirit tD do the work well. 

Story 0? H£KOtsu :— Now at the risk of taking a little rime that 
possibly I ought not to use, I must tell you one story, because it is so 
fine a story that it ought to be told. As these things tome over the 
desk sometimes one is apt to lose the beauty of them. We have in 
our Department now the entire wireless service. The steamship State 
of California struck a hitherto uncharted rock on the Alaska coast and 
sank in five or sin minutes, talcing down with her a targe number of 
persons. The young wireless operator, a young fellow of twenty-five 
named>Donald Perkins, was off duty and could have gone on board the 
lifeboats that were being launched and vfhich saved a few. Instead,, 
he went back to the wireless house, sent off to the lifeboats his younger 
subordinate, sat down in his place and commenced sending out the 
call for help. The captain went down with the ship on the bridge, but 
was rescued by a boat. He said that the last thing he heard as. the 
water closed over his head was a cat! for help coming out from the 
wireless apparatus. One of the finest things I know of is this young 
American boy of twenty-five, off duty, going back to the post of danger, 
and sending his younger subordinate to safety and quietly taking his 
place, ft is a beautiful story. It makes nit proud of the humanity 
to which I belong. 

In the Bureau of Standards, which forms one of the most impor- 
tant phases of our work and which should be visited by all who de- 
sire to learn how important its services are in the fundamental facts 
* underlie all our industries,, there has been one special 
opment during the year. There has been almost forced 
i us by the requests of cities and States all over the land .inquiry 
into, the fundamental factors that underlie the operations of public 
. utilities companies. An effort is being made to determine the stand- 
ards of operation for such companies in order that public service com- 
missions and other bodies which aim to regulate the public utilities shall 
have at their disposal for the first time definite standards 'of Operation 
by means of which they can regulate the public service with the same 
accurate knowledge of the facts as is had by the public service utility 
companies themselves. As things now are the companies as a rule 
are much better informed on the technical .facts concerned in their 
operation than are the cities and States. No small city can possibly 
determine the facts for itself merely for lack of funds and equipment 
with which to do it. If we are permitted by Congress to proceed 
• with the work already "auspiciously begun, there are few phases of 
activity that will be more useful to our people than this. It will do 
away with the long vexatious disputes which have ended sometimes in ' 
doing injustice to the city and sometimes in doing injustice to the 
company. These matters have aroused passion and they have brought 
about costly litigation. Much of this condition has arisen from lack 
of knowledge of the facts involved, and it is to determine these facts 
-and to establish standards from these facts thus determined that we 
have asked Congress for funds to continue this very important service. 

The Bureau of Corporations has been engaged in two in- 
quiries of special importance. One is the determination as to 
the economic efficiency of the trust which has already been 
mentioned today. The other is the inquiry into the economic facts 
that underlie the fixing of retail prices. It is possible that the near 
future may set the transformation of this Bureau into an Interstate 
Trade i Commission, in which case the work which it has already done in 
these important directions will be of especial value. 

Chamceb iNnusTsM, Conditions 
How, ladi es and gentleme n, in closing this very hri e f and ha sty 



review of the work of the Department I -want to speak very frankly 
to you of something that we feel very keenly. If you will look into 
your factories and into your offices, you will find that they are not what 
they were ten years ago. You would not feel that you could operate, 
either shop or office, in the way you did ten years past. That, you 
say, is out of date. Your thought and your methods have progressed 
in those ten years and that time back you now regard as ancient history. . 
The thought of other men has progressed during those ten years as 
much as your own. If I will not use the lathe or the planer of ten 
years hack because I can get a better one, why should I expect that 
(he workman at that lathe should not himself have progressed in that 
same period ? Tf my idea of efficiency and service has grown in that 
period, why should not his have grown also? It seems to me some- 
times as if the business world forgets that all the nation is progressing 
as well as itself ; that the man in the shop and the man in the office 
has today naturally and properly more advanced ideals than he had 
i years ago, and that for you and me, if we are wise, it is a ' 



and a privilege to adjust ourselves to the advanced s 
man just as truly as we adjust ourselves to tbe advance in the machines. 
You and I think it normal and appropriate to associate ourselves in 
great corporations and to deal as corporate bodies by means of rep- 
resentatives of those who take no active part in the business. Why 
then do we object to the other men organizing themselves into bodies 
and dealing with us through representatives whom they choose? We 
may not assert the right to corporate activity and deny the right of 
union labor to associate itself as it will. Nor can I assert the right 
to send into your, office or shop my representative to deal with you 
and deny the right of the union to send to my office a representative to 
deal with rne. We have got to readjust some of our ideas, and one 
of them is this, that the so-called owners of a business are the sole 
parties in interest therein. They are not. That day has. passed not 
to return. There are three parties in interest in your business and 
in mine; three whom we must consider ; the so-called owners, die 
men whom they employ, and the public whom they servo. "Every one 
of these is affected truly by the way in which that business is operated 
We may not, you arid T,'so run it for the benefit of ourselves and of 
oar worln'ngmen thaf it will injure the poblic.it large. We may not 
run it for our own benefit so that it will injure tfcje wdrtSng men 
and the public. Our obUganon lies m service to them all. ... 
; There is, furthermore, this ant thing to be said; that we may not. ( 
"Vbu and I, even iii our, unconscious thought, in our subliminal selves, 
think that we are the world; that easiness is our tiff. Business is 
a means whereby we' live. ■ It is not ottr life. Business is tbe means 
whereby our .workmen live. It is "not their life; The heart and the 
thought of the vast maiorhy of men in this country revolt at the idea 
of any man or mass of men so bemg confined to work that they have 
[eft neither power nor privilege of ,en}o™ent, but only the need for 
rest; It is vastly more important. -to this nation, 'gentlemen, that 
the workman ic our 'mills and mines should have finer and* sweeter 
conditions of 1'fe' and more rest and less fatigue than it is that the 
sc-catled business class should add to its business or dividends. We 
might as well face frankly the fact' that when (he gates shut between 
^ ur jP n *??r. an d. our shop the men within that, shop ii re quite as much 
worth while to the nation at large'as tee are m the' office. We might 
just as well realize, that the men who fill' the important places in our 



great aties and control our great affairs, are no more worth while 
as citiiens to this; nation thad'fhe rubers hf the! shaft. This is 
not a people, for .a part ' oP Its ptoplt Ttfs 1* a' -people 
for the whole of its people, and We must rid ooradves: in 



thought and action' of that which separate us from the \deepest 
sympathy -and the strongest^ uplift for^him who toils. We maTnc, 
longer speak of them as a thing apart, ■ That day has passed. They 



t thing apart ■ That day has passed. They 
n not permit it. The men who toil fn this 



will not permit it; we can i. _. 

nation ire no logger something mat we employ solely in our own behalf, 
even unconsciously so: They;ara our fellow servants.'' JjBt us see 
to it that we id. the office, serve as sincerely" arid trnly in due proportion 
to the compensation we receive as they do in their more modest sphere. 



(Continued from page j.) 
abroad, but they can and do give the 
American manufacturer valuable and 
concrete facts by stating whether or 
not a market exists' for his product; 
what competition must he met; the 
average wholesale or rttail prices of 
the commodity in question ; what cus- 
toms duties and surcharges are levi- 
able; how to pack and mark the ship- 



transmit therewith a reliable list of 
possible purchasers or agents. In 
' other words, the consul points out the 
proper methods of trade extension: he 
reports existing foreign trade oppor- 
tunities, contemplated construction 
work, and indicates local requirements 
that can be ascertained in no other way 
with such economy and aceuracy. 

Cosr or Main-tenanci? 

The economist, the legislator; and 
student of government affairs will ask 
what these services cost the tax pa 
1 "ates. Without 



to the vast revenues saved to our 
Treasury through the efforts of our 
consuls in cheeking the undervaluation 
of imported goods ; without regard to 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in increased foreign trade directly or 
indirectly brought about through the 
medium of the,consular service ; with- 
out regard to the protection* of the 
lives and property of American citizens 
abroad, the cost of maintaining the 
American Consular Service for the 
fiscal year ended June 30; 1013, was 
as follows: 

Expended for the main- 
tenance of the consu- . , , t 

lar service .,, $1,972,604:30 

frfss fees collected . in 
foreign countries by . 
consular officers and ' . 
deposited in theUnited 
States Treasury . . ■ '■ $i,8ga.S3S.<» 
Net cost of the Ameri- 
can Consular Service. $1^0,000.40 
In olhcr words, more than nine- 
tenths the rost of maintenance of 
same 300 cDHJii/olej and 233 con- 
sular agencies and including the 



salaries paid to. nearly 000 consular 
officers, principal arid , 'subordinate, 
it collected bach in fees, thus making 
the Consular Service almost, self-sup- 
porting. . '" . ,7 '" , . ' 

Its JusjrmcafioK * 

There is no branch of "our govern- 
ment which renders such efficient serv- 
ices and material assistance, at, such 
low cost of maintenance and is at the 
same time so intimately related with 
tho prosperity, of our industrial exist- 
ence. From both a political and eco- 
nomic •standpoint, the reasons for the 
maintenance and - enlargement of an 
efficient consular service are sound and 
sane. From a commercial viewpoint, 
the investment . speaks for itself, , . 

There is no greater: guarantee of 
peace between strong nations than a 
healthy, growing commerce founded 
upon friendship, confidence, and mu- 
tual requirements, and the concrete re- 
sults obtained during the -past decade 
have proven that there is no better 

than hyfhlrnafntenanee of an 



consular service adequacy supported 
and. ably administered. ' The strong- 
est plea yet offered^fbrmoreHiiiequatt 
facilities at consular posts: hr the fact 
thnt the; efficient' *ervw'.now- beinjr 
rendered by our forertmnerssof for 
eign trade luve: been recognlted and 
atteshsfto by: the progressireioninirr- 
oaf - interests ;0ttlrur country,, and our , 

crnuttSrnTm^r"''" 11 " * ' 



Consular, and Trade Report 1 

The Daffy Constdsnrand- Trade Eo- 
ports. issued by the BuTeau of Forei:" 
and Dotnestie Ccmmeroe'. are of t le 
highest value. The demanrl for thi m 
has for some time exceeded the edi- 
tion authorized by hnv. 
. The Superrntendent of Dpcuiueris 
is now. authorized to receive subscri- 
tfons at $3.5,0 a year far' thesepant? 
numbers, "mailed 'dally. • For Tie 
luarterly edition, issued, hound n 'H 
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Department of Labor in Business Mediation 

By Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor 

The Second Annua! Meeting listened with close attention to an incisive, extemporaneous speech delivered 
by the Secretary of Labor with the general topic," "Relation of the Department of Labor to Industries and 
Commerce." The expected service of the Department in disputes and the general opposition of the 
Isory arbitration were two very important features'ofj'this address. 



ALMOST feel that I am intruding upon the bailiwick and juris. 
! diction of my good friend, the Secretary of Commerce, when I 
X undertake to speak to this body, but there arc so many points at 
which the Department of Commerce and the Department n! Labor tourii 
elbows, and, to some extent, overlap, and there arc so many points at 
which it is absolutely necessary that there should be mutual CD-operation 
in order to get the best results, that I have had no difficulty in con- 
vincing myself that I ought to accept your invitation to be here tonight. 

There is in the minds of a great many people a narrow conception l 
of what constitutes the labor question. If you take as your definition ' 
of labor any mental or physical activity engaged, in not solely for pleas- 
ure, you will realize that the tabor question extends into all of the 
ramifications of human accivihe 

The question of relation between employer and employee is an 
acuta one. It has become more acute with our industrial and commer- 
cial development. Under (he old regime, before the inventive genius 
of man had given us our modem machinery, the relationship between 
r and cmph 



I employee was personal. The employer came in contact, 
personal contact, with his emnloyces. usuallv had but few of them, 
anil never so many but that he' knew the individuality of the men who 
were working for htm and could deal with them acfrordtngty. Inventive 
genius and the machines growing out of that inventive aenius hare made 
it absolutely necessary that there should be an organization of capital 
in order that there might he the most efficient production. Some of 
the machines we now have in use and some of the systems necessary 
for the proper utilization* of those machines would not be possihir 
under the old forms. New forms had to he devised. Out of those 
new forms has grown oor immense corporations, facilitating the use 
of the machines, economizing here and economizing there by virtue of 
centralized production and giving us more efficiency in labor than wc 
could have otherwise. But it has eliminated that personal relationship 
between the employer and employee that formerly existed, and because 
of the elimination of that personal relationship, complications arise in 
dealing with the problems that grow out of our industrial development. 
There is. not the same confidence between the employer and employee, 
when neither knows the uther, as there is when they know each other- 

Capital and Wsalth D*#iheb 
The situation, then, has entirely changed, and growing out of that 
chant* in situation something is necessary in order to find 3 substitute 
for the bid persona] relationship that formerly existed. When you 

for that s 

hamper- you In jour efforts to fmd a eolation, and you find amongst the 
working men, amongst the wage-workers, those who make the conten- 
tion thai because capital is inanimate, having no life, no intelligence, no 
enwgy, that, therefore, it performs no function in production., and, 
performing no function in production, is not entitled to consideration. 
Unbn the other hand* von find the sentiment amongst employer! that 
fails to recognize that their employees are different from ordinary 
machines, a sentiment that looks upon employees as being but a part 
of the machinery in production, instead of living, moving, sensuous 
human bring, like themselves, and -who undertake to deal with the wage- 
worker, with the laborer-, froiri the same standpoint and with the same 
land of sentiment as they would deal with a machine. You have those 
two j extremes,andyetwhatarethefacte? What is capital? Capital 
is the unconsumed product of previous labor, mental and physical, as I 
have, defined it before. It differs from wealth in this : That you may 
take a vacant lot out here- on one of your street?, and that vacant lot 
is^VFeklth. but the moment you erect. a^buil ding upon that Jot, then the 
building is capital. All the machines h that are used in your shops, all 
. the machines that are used in your transportation, and atl the buildings 
that yon Occupy and that your workers occupy, are the uncotistimed 
ptodcct'.of previous labor. They are capita!, and the function that 
capital performs in production, and particularly in modern production, 
is thai it furnishes ■ the machine which makes labor mote productive 
man it otherwise could bev It furnishes the shelter, the homes, in 
: live. It Furnishes the workers, in the form of 
t means of living, until those complex things upon which 
" tailed and ready for use. And aside from the 
t be classed as labor, the mental work on the 
part, of the owner of the capital, lie conceives the Idea of assembling 
at a common point, that is, the creation at a common point, of an indus- 
try;- and*, he carries his organization out from that point. Aside from 
the intelligence, which is also labor, which directs the plant after it has 
beeticteated , aside from the genius of, the inventor, which is also labor, 
which improves the machinery from time to time; and aside from any 
of these functions on the part of the owners or controllers of capital, 
capital performs the important functions of furnishing the machines, 
being the uneonsumed product of previous labor, of furnishing the 
shelter for fhe worker, and of furnishing the means of livelihood until 
mat which the worker is laboringupon is ready for use. For performing 
these important functions in production it is entitled to the very highest 
consideration. 
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Upon the other hand, labor is the vitalizing force. Labor, mental 
and physical, is the force that.makcs your capital available, that makes 
your machinery move, that makes your production possible. No matter 
bow much capital you may have, unless in addition to your capital you 
have mental and physical labor available for use upon your capital, you 
cannot produce another article for common use. So labor and capital 
have mutual interest in production ; a mutual interest, not an identical 
interest Mark the distinction* Notwithstanding the various schools 
of thought that have existed amongst those who have 1 



the labor movement, and with others, it, is, ... 
that they have a common interest, a mutual interest, in 
largest possible production with a given amount of labor. 

Anyone who examines the history of this or any other country is 
bound to come to the conclusion that the workers today are very much 
better off than the workers of two or three or four generations ago. 
We have our extremes of wealth, and we have our extremes of poverty 
today as we had then, but the great mass of the people between those 
two extremes of wealth and poverty are very much better off in their 
material surroundings than our forefathers were, The principal 
reason why they are much better off than their forefathers were is that 
by the introduction of machinery there has been a greater amount of 
production, and because there has been a greater amount o' production, 
there is a larger share that can go to the wage-workers than went before 
that greater production took place. 

The DBFARTiictitfs Service in Disputes 
So you are mutually interested in securing the largest possible pro- 
duction with a given amount o£ labor. Your interests only diverge 
when it-comes to a point of division of that which has been jointly 
produced, when it comes to the .division of that which has been pro- 
duced as a result of stored energy in the form of capital, and the 
unstored energy in the form of labor. When it comes to a division 
of their joint product there is a diversity of interest. Each is desirous 
of securing the largest possible share, and out of that desire to secure 
the largest possible share that can be secured comes our industrial con- 
flicts. Not having tht personal relationship that we had before to 
mellow those contentions, they become extremely acute, and they not 
only affect those who are engaged in them, but they affect all other 
portions of the community who may not be directly engaged in the 
contest. When a dispute of that nature arises that results, or is likely 
to result, in a suspension of operation in any given industry, the temper, 
the spirit, of both sides has been aroused- They are not so likely to 
listen to reason presented by each other as they would be if 
considering the proposition in calmer moments. 

(Continued On Page io.) 
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He is a trustee of 



i. Mr. Yost is President of the 
North western group of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. He is now President of 



llie Commercial Club of Omaha, He-. o£ Western 



hrastia, At one time he was United 
States Marshal for the District of Ne- 
braska and fetcjipostmaster fit Omaha. 
Nebraska. He /has held executive 
offices as President of the Nebraska 
Telephone Company; the Iowa Tele- 
phone Company, and the Northwest- 
ern' Telephone Exchange Company. 

2, Mr, Nagel has been in the general 
practice of few in St. Louis from 1873 
to toot), and from 1913 to date. He 
was. .Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor from 1909 to 1913. He wa* a 
member of the Missouri Legislature 
from 1 ftS 1 to 1883 and President of 
the St, Louis City Council from 180.3 
to 1S37. He is affiliated with the 
Business Men's Leasee and the Mer- 
chants' Exchange of St. 

3, Mr. Stone is Vice-President of the 
Detroit Trust Company. He prac- 
ticed as an attorney, 1802-1893: was 
trust officer of the Michigan Trust 
Company of Grand Rapids from 1893 
to rSo8, a bank examiner, toot, and 
has held various positions with the 
Detroit Trust Company from 1901 to 
date. He is a Director of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. From 1890 to 
T900 he was Private and Military Sec- 
retary .to the Governor of Michigan. 

4, Mr. Stevenson is the senior mem- 
ber of George K. Stevenson and Com- 



1906 until 1909. 

the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission ; 
President of the Historical Society 



pany, importing grocers whose bus* 
iness was established in 7826. He is 
President of the Chamhcr of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh. To the direction 
of municipal service, he was a member 
of Pittsburgh Councils from 1002 
until TOf>5 and Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of that body from 



bei of the ] 
ical Commission. 

5. Mr. Burice has been a practicing 
lawyer in Seattle from 1875 to date. 
He was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory from 
tSSS to 1889, in which Territory he 
was also Commissioner of Education, 
He is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Seattle. 

6. Mr. Maddox has been engaged in 
banking, cotton and fertilizer business, 
He is ■ Vice-President of the American 
National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. 
He is a member of the State Board of 
Health of Georgia. From 1909 to 
roio he was mayor of Atlanta : from 
191 1 to 19x2 President of the Georgia 
Bankers' Association. He was Pres- 
ident of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce from 1904 to 190^. Mr. Mad- 
dox is a Trustee of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, of the Martha Berry School 
and of the Atlanta Medical College. 
He is also a Director in the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company,- the Trust Company 
of Georgia, and the Southern Ice 
Company. 

. Mr. Mttllifcen is President of the 
Pettibone, Mulliken Company, manu- 
facturers of railway equipment. From 
rS5S to 1880 he was with Crear, 
Adams and Company of Chicago; 



from i83o to 1885 partner in the firm 
of Pettibone and Mulliken; 1885 to 
1899 Secretary and Treasurer of Pet- 
tibone, Mulliken and Company and has 
been President of the Company from 
1899 to date. He is a Director of the 
Continental and Commercial National 



Executive Committee of *th ei Railway 
Business Association and a. Director 
in the il linos 5 Manufacturers' Associ- 
ation, ... - ' ■ „ 

(i. Mr. Douglas is engaged in export- 
ing and importing, carrying on bus 
incss with South America, South Af- 
rica, ' Australia, New Zealand, the 
West Indies; -tKtlEMipptnea; China,. 
Japan and India, For two terms he 
was' President of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange, and for two terms also 
President of the Exporters' and Im- 
porters' Association. In' addition, to 
the organizations already mentioned, 
he is a member' of the Maritime Ex- 
change, the. Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, and the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation: He ' served two terms as a 
Reprtsentativa in Congress. 

9. Mr. Ferguson is General Mi 
of. the Newport Mews Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company. He attend- 
ed the United Stales Naval Academy 
from 1888 to 189a and Glasgow Uni- 
versity from 1892 until 1895. He was 
a naval instructor in the United States 
Navy from 1894 until 1005. He is a 
member of the Society of Naval Ar- 
chitects and Marine Engineers, also 
the Society of Naval Engineers. 

10. Mr. Keith, is President of the Cen- 
tral Coal and Coke Company of Kan- 
sas_City, Missouri. He has been as- 
sociated with that company from 1891 
to date, having filled various positions. 
He is a member of the Kansas "City 
Commercial Club, President of the 
Southwestern Interstate Coal Opera- 
tors' Association ; and also of the Yel- 
low Pine Lumber Manufacturers' 
Association. 



, it, Mr. Clarke is a retired lumber 
manufacturer. He was, in the lumber 



Bank of Chicago; a member of ' the business in Minneapolis from tf*S6 to is on page It.) 



the present year. From 1876 to 1886 
he occupied various positions with the 
Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
He has held the following appointive 
offices:, Treasurer Crooks ton Lum- 
ber Co., Sherfin Clarke Co. Ltd,, Sher- 
lin, Carpenter anil Clarke Co. ; J. Neels 
Lumber Co.; Chairman of Executive 
Committee of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Director; of Minneap- 
olis "Trust Company, , Trustee of 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Insurance 
Company, ^Milwaukee, anil. Chairman 
Lloyds of 'Minheapoua. ■ ' 'r> 

12, Mr, Conklih is a varnish manu- 
facturer - in Newark, NewUersey. He 
was in a bank from 15 years of age un- 
to ai- For 3J years Tie:hai heen.it the 
varnish business, He'is a iheniber of 

and the Varjiieh Manufacturers', As- 
sociation. He.-is" a Dinwter.'/ of -'the 
Newark Board of Trade, President 
of the German National Bank; -Direc- 
tor of the Union National Batik, the 
Ironbound Trust Company, and of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Company. 

13. Mr. Reynolds ts :a - lanief. From 
J806 to 1897 he was Present , n't ; the 
Georgia Banker's AssodatiotLvHeTs a 
Vice-President of the Banker*; ■ As- 
ociation. He is a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rome; "Georgia. 
His banking experience began, with 
Cleveland Exchange Deposit Bank in 
Cleveland. Tennessee; ' io?M8j7 
Since 1877 he has been President of 
the First National Barik- c " 
Georgia, 



(The photograph of Thomas G 
Bnyd of Ind.anapolis js not included. 
Mention of his business relationships 
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The Special Committee on Antitrust Legislation 

Id view of President Wilson's message in January relative to additional antitrust legislation, tile Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States authorized the appointment of a Special 
Committee of not less than seven to study and analyze all bills, tentative or actual, and prepare a re fe rendu m 
to the membership of the National Chamber on the principles involved. This action of the Board was ap- 1 . 
proved at the Second Annual Meeting, in February, placing on record the desire of the membership of the 
Chamber to co-operate with Congress to the fullest extent in securing from 'business interests |of the country 
a full expression of constructive opinion on the legislative principles involved. The personnel of the Com- 
mittee and notes of its first meeting are here included. 

DURING the progress o£ the 
Second Annual Meeting there 
was informal discussion rela- 
te to the membership of the Special 
Committee on the Antitrust Referen- 
dum. Immediately after adjourn- 
ment, President Fahey appointed as 
members on the Committee the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: R. G. Rhett, 
Charleston, S. C, Chairman; Say E. 
Tripp, New York City; Professor 
Henry R. Stager, New York City ; 
President Charles R.Van Hise, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Charles F. 
Matheson, New York City; Wm. L. 
Saunders, New York City, and Louis 
f). Brandeis of Boston. 




of the 

• rest upon the shoulders of 



consideration relative to the problems 
involved- 

The Chairman, Mr. R. G. Rhett, re- 
ceiyed legal training. . Be is Vice- 
President of the South .Carolina Loan 
and Trust Company, and also Presi- 
dent of the People's Bank of Charles- 
Ion. From 1903 unta ifljl, for an! 

Mr. Guy E Tripp is Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the West- 
inghouse Electric and -Manufacturing 
Company - -of ' Pittsburgh , and New 
York,- He has' for a number of years 
been intimately associated with- the 
direction of - railway and 'electric light 
and power companies in various parts 
of (he United States, ' < «■-* 

Professor Henry It. Stager *f. Co- 
lumbia University, is an authority in 
the realm of economics and is the 
author of books and articles on ecoi 
rvomics and sacral insurance. '"-He was 
Ifce first President of the American 
Association for -Labor Legislation. 

President Otaries -R^.Vah Hjse of 
the Lfniversfty of 'Wisconsin is the 
author. of : ; many ^scienfifie .and educa- 
tional articles, arid has Been a leader 
in conservation efforts both lit Wis- 
consin ;Wd throughout the ' .nation. 
He has taken prominent part in the 
progressive econ™fb legislation in his 
state -and is a! recognised authority on 
rcononruc. questions. ..... 



Mr.: G harks P. Mathewson is a 
prominent- lawyer of New York City. 
His knowledge's intimate relative --to 
public utOities.of :'ttil kinds- -He "is a di- 
roctor'of tfce.Ctilumbia Trust-Company 
of New;yoA, :aitd ji member of the 

1 L. Saunders is an em- 

whose association with 

- ,r ge engineering enterprises has es- 
' 'Ohshed his connection with indus- 
iries in .various parts' of : the United 
States. . He 'is P,resi'dent and Director 
Jil the In'ge'raoll-Rarid Company and 
1 ; 1 director of a number of other en- 
''aeertng' and manufacturing. 00m- 
Hrnes. . ', . ' ■' 

Mr. Louis D. Brandies, an attorney 
"I Boston, is well known throughout 




i- R. G. Rhea. Charieston. 

'« Guy E. Tripp, New York. 

' . — — T. „ y v. , 

3- n<nry it, stager, nev.- jfork. 



the -nation-for his views relative to 
economic subjects and for his earnest 
advocacy of a broad understanding of 
the rights of the. public in modern in- 
dustrial development He is at pres 
ent. ^representing the shippers before 
the Interstate Commerce Comti 
in the hearing now going ft 
relative to the Advanced Rate Case of 
eastern railroads. 

■The CoHKirns at Worn 
• The Committee held sessions in 
Washington from February 24 to 
February 27, inclusive. Three con- 
ferences were held with Congressional, 
committees. The Committee adjourned 
subject to the call of the Chairman 
and is expected to meet again to 
Washington in the -immediate future. 
1 Mr- Rhett stated before -leaving 
Washington that the whole attitude' 
of the .Committees, of Congress im- 
pressed the Special Committee ;with. 
the desire of the legislators to. receive, 
helpful suggestions from the business 
world. The Committee is convinced 



that in the matter of antitrust legis- 
lation there is no intention to proceed 
to a hasty conclusion. 

The Committee considered many 
suggestions received from individual 
and organiastion members, discussed 
them and took up some of the points 
in informal conferences with Con- 
gressional Committees. The Commit- 
tee has prepared, in set form, the 
various principles involved in the pro- 
posed legislation and will have these 
principles prepared as a first draft at 
once so as to permit of their deliberate 
consideration by the members of the 
Committee. There is no ppr^ose on 
the part of the Committee to fix the 
final form of the Referendum hurried- 
ly; it is distinctly convinced, however, 
that its duty, will not be performed 
unless two referenda are put out. 
The first will deal exclusively with the 
principles involved in the proposed 
Interstate Trade Commission and the 
second, which will be undertaken 
when the Committee meets again, will 
deal with all 'other questions involved 



President Cr.rn. R, Van Hise. 

Wisconsin, 
Chas. P. Mathewson.Vcw York. 
W. L. Saunders. New York. 
Louis D. Rr-indeis, Boston. 

in pending antitrust legislation. 

Mr. John fi. Fnhey, elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States at the Second An- 
nual Meeting, was present during the 
sessions of the Special Committee. 

The conference which took place 
with the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate relative to 
the bill establishing an Interstate 
Trade Commission has been issued as 

"Hearing*' before thG Committee 

The members of the Special Com- 
mittee were specific as to the fact that 
any statements they might make would 
not, prior to the conclusion of the Ref- 
erendum, express the views of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States upon the 
etice as a whole n 
illuminating. 

Pending the reassembling of the 
Special Committee the Chairman is in 
touch with each member,: and much 
preparatory work is being undertaken, 
particularly in the direction of analy- 
ses fiy the office in Washington 



Department of Labor and Mediation {Continued) 

One of the purposes for which the Department of Labor has been 
created is to step fn when that condition of affairs exists and offer its 
good offices in an effort to bring the contending parties together, in 
nrdcr to adjust llicir difficulties, because if it has come to the point 
where a stoppage of work takes place, then it means an economic loss, 
n toss not only to the employers and employees engaged in the contest, 
hut a loss to the entire community, of forces that ought to he valuable 
in producing valuable economic results. 

"When the Department of I.abor steps in when a condition of that 
kind exists, the first step that .should be taken i* to endeavor to £et those 
ivho are immediately interested in the contest to work out their prob- 
lem themselves. A great deal depends on getting them to work out 
Ihcir problem themselves. A great deal depends on getting them to 
realize the mutual interests they have, and if thev can lit down around 
the council tabic and work out their problems on as nearly correct a 
mathematical basis as it can he arrived at, and the trouble is adjusted 
in that way, the spirit of co-operation which grows out of a condition 
of I hat kind is' hound to be beneficial In the carrying on of the work in 
the particular plant. Failing to secure a mutual consent to consider 
their own problems and to deal with (hem and settle them, if they can, 
ilicn is becomes the duty of the new department to act as a mediator, 
as a go-between, and to pass between the employer and the employee, not 
for die purpose of imposing upon either the employer or the employee 
the particular views of the Department, or the Department head, but 
for the purpose of trying to find some mutual basis, some basis, upon 
which two parties can agree and thereby eliminate the possible contest. 
Failing in that, [hen. to suggest to both parties the advisability for their 
own interests and for the interest of the community of submitting the 
question at issue to arbitration, to some disinterested party. It is 
very much better to settle it themselves, but failing to settle it them- 
selves, then, in the interest of industrial peace, in the interest of the 
community at large, it is necessary to submit the 
disinterested parties 



parties and allow them, to determine such questions. 

OrPOSED TO COWTtlLSOBV ARBITRATION 

Tn proposing; that as a means of adjusting industrial disputes, I do . 
not want to be misunderstood. I do not want to be understood as pro- 
posing rompulsoty arbitration, because I do not believe in compulsory 
arbitration as applied to industrial disputes. In bV first place, it may 
do an injustice to the employer, if you have compulsory arbitration by 
giving an award which if he Is compelled to operate under would in 
time absorb all of his capital. If you have' compulsory arbitration, it 
means that the whole subject matter of trade relations between em- 
ployer and employee may be thrown open at the suggestion of either 
one of the sides to the controversy, and when you submit the whole 
question of relationship to a board of arbitration, there is a | 
— I tlo not say that it is a probability,— but (here is a ] 



plover continues 
then it is not comi 



the award may Ik of such a. nature that if it is lived "P^ 1 " 0- th ' e 

lot comprttsoiy arbitration— it wcniW uirunately take'nifof 
his capital. 

Open the other hand, an award might be offered under which if 
the employees continued to work they would be in little better condition 
than that of serfs. There is one odier very strong reason why compul- 
sory arbitration should not be entered into, and I am free to state tliat 
that is purely from the standpoint of the wage-worker,, in that it wquHV. 
he unfair to the wage-worker, to have compulsory arbitration. ■ There-.;; 
is a clean-cut dividing line between profit and loss which the employer 
can show from his records to -any board of arbitration that, sits upon 
any question in dispute. He can demonstrate from his, 



that clean-cut dividing line between, profit and. loss^ the t v> « 
circumstances, and the terms under which it would be a loss to-.h™^'" 
operate. That would act 4$ a protection against any unfair dftctslojri ' 
heing rendered as it applied to the employer. But the standard of 
living is not a clean-cut, stationary line. The standard of living is 
flexible. It niay he either rahed or lowered, and the workingman still 
live. So the workingrnen have no dean-cut dividing line to protect 
them against any unfair decision on the part of arbitrators, and the 
only way in which either of them can be protected in arbitration is 
by having the terms of the arbitratianj the conditions of the arbitration, 
bid down in advance, and when a trade dispute has reached that stage 
where ft is impossible to get the employer and the employer to come 
together and adjust their difficulties, then they ought to be induced to 
submit the dispute to arbitration, laving down the basis in advance 
which will protect both of them against any unfair or unjust decision 
on the pitrt of the arbitrators, That is one of the functions of the 
Department of f-abor, and that is our of the ways in which the Depart- 
mcnt oi j^aTjor can ne oi value to industry ano commerce. 

EtfpictEHcv rne Great? Objective 
As T have said, employers and employees have a mutual interest in 
securing the largest possible production with a, given amount of labor- 
Our commercial supremacy is not so much dependent upon the cheap-" 
ness with which labor can be secured ae it is upon the efficiency of the 
labor that is secured* One of our most important needs in promoting 
the commercial supremacy of the United Statu is the raising. of the 
standards of efficiency 1 believe in starting with the child. . Our 
public school systems and our other school systems throughout this 
country have bten of wonderful advantage: to us> They have tati|hL 
the young idea how to shoot. Their greatest value has been in teaching 
the brain of the child how to analyse the problems that come before it. 

jFrom this point forward, Secretary Wilson spoke with great 
e; t rn<jsEness relative to the needs of the child and his hope that the 
ncmrimciu of Labor would prove of great national value by promoting 
vocational education.] 
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Mr. Lenfestey's South 

Impressions Summarized 



THE journey of 
festcv of Chicago, as special 
Commissioner of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America to the countries of South Am- 
erica, was brought to a successful con- 
clusion early ill March, 

He left New York DecemhEr 6, 
visited the countries on the western 
coast of South America, traveled by 
the Trans-Andean railroad from the 
Pacific Coast to Buenos Aires and then 
visited the leading ports of Brazil. 
Throughout the entire journey, Mr. 
Lenfestey came in touch with trie com- 
mercial organizations of the cities vis- 



ited, in order to emphasize the desire as doing more than all else to brinj 
to open cor- Central and South Ameri 



of the National Chamber to open 
respondence with these organizations 
and thus prepare the way for a fuller 
understanding, "- by South America 
of organized effort in the United 
States, and a- complete understanding 
by the United States of the- forms that 
commercial effort, is taking in South 
America. The basis .upon' which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is organized attracted much at- 
tzon and in more than one of the 
countries of Sooth America the sub- 
ject is now bdrig discussed of bringing 
ail the organizations of the country 
Jnto touch with each other so as to ac- 
complish for each country something 
similar to that which is being brought 
I o pass in- -the United States by the 
National Chamber. The interest of 
these organizations in South America 
has been defjjd^y-aroused and it is 
expected that defirgates will attend later 
meetings of the:Narjona! Chamber. 

The observations of 'Mr. Lenfestey 
in South America have bah very close 
and should, prove of interest-to all 
business men of the .country. ; Mr. 
Lenfestey' s services were .volunteered, 
owing to his desire to; aid iu bringing 
about a ' 
American 
ditions In the 
ed visiting. 

On March 14 Mr. Lenfestey was 
in Washington to -meet .the: officers of 
the. Nab'wtsl Chamber and to visit the 
State Department. '■ .On 'his arrival in 
Chicago, he; will.. report, to. the Associ- 
ation of Conrnerce rdative to his tour 
and the prospects for an effective trip 
by members of the Association of 
Commerce to South America in the 
near future. 

Poor Housing of Consuls 

One of the statements made by Mr, 
Lenfestey, while in Washington, has 
in it a national rebuke. He referred 
to the total inadequacy of the housing 
and office facilities of the American dh> 
lomats and consuls in ports of South 
America. He states that in .Buenos' 
Aires, whose trade with the United 
States last year exceeded $eojooo,«>p, 
the consulate is in a seven room apart- 
ment, four rooms of which are used 
for office purposes, leaving only three 
ns for the housiugof the-cumul 
his large family- The rentals paid 
in some cases are too small to permit 
of proper housing, Au instance oc- 
curred at Rio during, the past, year 
where, by reason of hesitancy- relative 
an advanced rental, .the -embassy 
was rented over the head of our am- 
bassador by so small a country as 
Uruguay. He believes that it is high- 
ly important for the United States in 
its commercial approaches to South 
America to pay greater attention to 
the housing of diplomats and consuls 
in order that they may not suffer by 
comparison with those of countries 
less commercially important hut more 



watchful of the comforts of their con 
mcrcial envoys. 

While Mr. Lenfestey is convince 
hat the business men of the Unite 
States can study South America wil 
advantage, he is very definitely con 
vinced that it would be of immcn? 
advantage to Sooth America itself an- K 
to our country, if a thoroughly reprc 
sentative group of journalists, mcr, 
chants and bankers of South Americ 
could come to the United States an. 
see that which seems to them unbe 
Jievable relative to American indiii 
trial facts. He would regard such ; 
trip by a representative bodv of mm . 



America to a rapi.i 
understanding of the marvelous in 
dustria] activity of our country am! 
its distinct relation to the increasing 
r-ommerec— give and take— between 
North and South America. 

Gnoo Trade Prospects 
Some very reassuring statement* 
were made by Mr. Lenfestey relative 
to the possibilities of exporting man- 
ufactured foods to Smith America 
He said 1 ^The idea that wonderful 
things must be done to secure business 
in South America is a" mistake; to 
haste slowly is all that is neces- 
sary. It « essential to start in the 
right way, and a few captains of indus- 
try in America recognizing this fact 
have succeeded in building in two or 
Three years the foundation for a big 
business. The_ armmertial instinct 
for merchandizing is not very highlv 
developed in South America, hut th't 
people there have much the sarnie 'na- 
ture; as elsewhere and are reached In 
way. Man v Amcricarif: 
'"''~ for 



*uiii mime disappointed, 
biit North American salesmen in South 



who speak Spanish for Por- 
ttipnese- in Brazil) are well satisfied 
.wilTfirttre.a^cecss. they are enjoying, and 
North American goods are given pref- 
erence more ,uiia -ever before: . . There 
arc some elements of'weakhess in the 
'devcIopBient of " North American com- 
merce: first, the absence of bankinc 
facaitjes . imdra- North .- American in- 
fluences r second,, ignorance 'of the 
pby of . South America ; and 
. failure to fiD orders properh' 
and pack goods safety so as to pre'- 
pare,tfaem for the rough handling thev 
win reeaV In Asportation both ti 
sea and by lini,"'" ."•.''■■'■ 

As shedding further light oh the 
above .statement^ -i£ -is tnterestfrFg hi 
note that; Mr. : Lenfestey gives to lh^ 
Germans ample justuicarion. for-ttorn- 
inating commercially the Bratilia i 
trade. Her says regartjing the Get- 
nana: "They are. ever ready on the 
ground with technical knowledge I > 
produce whatever is wanted, as and 
when 'wanted,' packed .to arrive in tb"* 
unite wanted, with, customs- duty pail 
and- Ml ^rendered ' for delivery wKr ■ 
autf iwhen wanted: They stand slon- 
among nattous for giving such con ■ 
plete service." 

Dkmahtie Wiu, AlVAtT rJnvELorif E\ 
Mr 1 . Lenfestey is . conviheed ' th;t 
while the Panama Canal will rendrr 
it easy for countries on the west'coa ! 
of Sooth America to export raw m: 
terials, there wilt not necessarily f 0 - 
low a rapid increase -of exports fro: 1 
this country to those countries, for t>: 
simple reason that the demand f. - 
" goods arises from people 
been aroused. TV 
a narked increase of expor w 
rests upon the arrival, in th,- 



countries of the western coast, of an 
increasing number of people from var- 
ious parts of the world, who will de- 
velop the resources in raw materials 
and thus create a greater demand for 
manufactured Foods. 

While Mr. . Ivenfestey is convinced 
that there are many great, unused op- 
portunities in South America, he is 
cleiry convinced that one thing should 
lie very widely understood :— that no 
man who expects to go to South Amer- 
ica for the purpose of settling there 
should do so, unless he can speak 
Spanish. or Portuguese; or unless fir 
tarries enough money to be above 
want for at least two years Be points 
out atstj i that tivine; expenses are neces- 
sarily high. In Rio de Janeiro a man 
and wife, in his judgment, could 
enjoy few luxuries on a. thousand 
milreis a month, the equivalent of 
about $333. J 

A deep impression was made upon 
Mr. Lenfestey by the courtesy and 



of the Sooth American 
ward visitors from the 
already displayed in 

Mf. L. C. Boyd, a Director 
On page 8 are included the photo- 
graphs of the newly elected officials 
of the Natrona! Chamber. Unfor- 
tunately, up to the time of going to 
press, the photograph of Mr. Boyd 
had failed to reach this office. 

Mr Boyd is VicerPresiiient of the 
Indianapolis Gas Company. He has 
heleV various executive positions with 
public service corporations since 185a. 
He has been Treasurer of (he Key- 
stone Oil Co.; 'Wee-President Ameri- 
can Oil Co. ; President Citizens' Gas 
Co,; Prejjdent Alexandria Gas Co.; 
President Manufacture™' Natural Gas 
Co.; President Indianapolis Water 
Co. Mr. Boyd was' a school teacher 
at the age of 17, admitted to (he bar 
at 21, and in the legal department of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh from the age of 24 to 28. He 
is a member of the Board of Govern- 
ors of . the Board of Trade of Indian- 
apolis and Director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Indianapolis. 



Sixth International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 

Announcement of Interesting Program and Excursions 



HE Permanent Committee of 1 2. Utility of international action 
the International Congress of against unfair competition, in the sense 
Chambers of Commerce which of existing legislation, 
held its last meeting at B<aton m 3. Unification of legislation rela- 
September, j™ will meet at Brtis* lfvc to aTb itral procedure for solving 
sels March 2oth to approve the final disputes between citizens of different 



in . keeping with the friendly attitude with The last intention*, gathering 



program for the next 
will be held in Paris 
beginning June 8th. 

Some oi the question* to be con- 
sidered by the Congress were approved 
provisionally in May, 19 131 when the 
Permanent Committee met in Paris. 
These questions were sent to the bus- 
iness organizations throughout the 
world and as a result of the suggest 
dons returned by them the program 
will now be fixed in a more definite 
way, ■ - 

The forthcoming Congress in Paris 
is expected to compare m ? — 




What is Commercial Paper 

The Azuwer Will Affect All Business 

la an article by "Holland" on the 
magnitude of the work confronting 
the Federal Reserve Board, appear 
these references to 
Paper": 

"Whjt rfuU iofi-^itutc' co^mf rd 
fnthiii the meaning of *b= Federal 
ae*?- ■ ♦ , . . 

The iincttion would not be difficult to 
■nswer: In fact, It worila am we* itttJf, 
3f coadirltmt at the' praeni -time Vere 
liraflw -to thoie unlrcmrffc retoanircii 
-igTitflen or twenty years tgo. Then ccurt- 
nterdtl paper waa understood to represent 
the piircnaKjtince of comnMrrJStits.thJt hn*t 
been jioTdL Therefore the -actual »altie was 
behind the paper .But stunt fifteen- yeara 
-"jpj there caiac fi- change- Now'Efo aimijai 
uuiverial practice ia-fof- the purcKaier of 
Rooda to Sorf&w money " on hn^uifti pap^r 
from the banjcj, with which he can mikci -a 
taah payment to thcae who sold the,6aoe> h 
s*i that in that war be can get the benefit 
of ihe h , d!itom.iv That paper w rcgarrkd 
now M tha beit Iclod of commercial paper. 

The.Cteariflj House AsiocJntfan of New 
York, throueh its chairman, A'. HI W15- 
Rin, apparently believes that it b a matter 
of great importS-nce that ihcrr -(booEd be a 
general! rettorfltton. of- former fljetfwds. 
Should this recommrndatfon be addled, 
then' it h ptsjnttat there w&Hte fri^reufa 

old' 



huj changes in 'the method* 'of iicning-e 
merclal paction fact, a return to the 
stfitcm. Thla, however, cannot be dotae 
abruptly It must be acoomnliilied grcdu- 



along more useful lines 
The organization has been in esc- 
.. Ipuce nearly 12 years. It meets bi- 
ennially and is composed of the prin- 
cipal p>vemmenti of the world And 
the leading business organimtioris. It 
has beta urewl that so many freat in- 
tema&mal commercial questions, are 
now pressing that there is a great loss 
of time in dealing with them because 
the organization meets only at inter- 
vals of two years. It is now suggested 
that a permanent bureau be established 
in Europe and that means be devised 
by which pressing international mat 
ter^ can be brought up"by any con* 
mrtnlty, -from the central ■office, for 
consideration on the part of business 
men throughout the -world; in the in- 
terval between the regular meetings. 
This method of handling questions has 
been successfully employed in Europe 
in the national organizations- of busi- 
ness men for some years am! is also 
used bv the Chamber of Commerce of 
trie United States in our country. 

.The. oocstious that arc to cornejrp 
at the. /Paris Congress, as thus far 
settled upon, are as follows: 

Prqgrav ton. the Paris Conctiess 
- (This program was prepared pro- 
visionally _ at- the session of the Per- 
manent Committee on May-Si W3- I' 
may receive further modifications or 
additions at the next session, at the end 
*f March. 1014.) 

Report of the Bureau on the 
results obtained on the resolutions of 
the preceding Congresses, particularly 
on the questions relating to tjie date 
of^Easter, to the Aptyof iht calendar 



countries. 

4. Unification of" the hws relating 
to dock warrants with a view to facil- 
itate, extend and the better to guaran- 
tee credit on merchandise. 

5- Project of comparative study of 
insurance policies in international traf- 
fic (with reference to documentary 
character) and with a view to improv- 
ing tbeir phrasing, 

6. Project of type hill of lading uni- 
form as to general conditions, for 
casual or regular tints of steam navi- 
gation, in order io prevent 
cies, deception or uncertainty. 

7. Nation ai and international pos- 
tal money orders. 

5. Unification of legislation on 
checks (for report from the London 
Committee). 

9. Modification^ and additions to 
the by-laws of the International Con- 
gress oi Chambers of Commerce as 
voted at Milan in 1006. 

On some of these matters, notably 
the proposition that steps be taken for 
ition relating to cheeks, 
representative committees have been 
at work for the past year and a half 
and it is expected that interesting re- 
ports- of the program will be made. 
Additional questions and reports wili 
probably be added to the calendar at 
the meeting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee this month, 

Invitations to the Congress are now 
being sent out on behalf of the city of 



held in the United States, which 
the largest and most representative 
gathering of business men from, all 
parts of the workf ever brought to- 
gether, ff 
The French government, in_ co-op- 
eration with the business organisations 
of France, is making preparations' for 
the event. Following the f ormal meet- 
ings of the Congress, the delegates will 
be the guests of a number, of the 
French cities and will participate in a 
tour' which will extend over a period 
of two weeks. 
The Congress is 

interest by the business men of 
,ie as well as those o£ this coun- 
try who are familiar with internarion- 
stl affairs, not Only because of the im- 
portance of the questions which will 
come up for consideration but because 
of praposiriuns which have been 

^^S^^^^A^l^ ™* Department of the Seine. 

^^^^^SS^^^ct^^ 1 ACT?™* Covenant, 
o/ the International Assoct of Lw Nan ^ ( ^ ein)S| 

Grenoble and other cities, as well aa 
the Presidents of the French and At 
geriati Chamber^ of Commerce have 
united in the invitations to the businesi 
men all over the world to participate 
in the CongTCss. 

The French Chambers of Commerce 
are officially representing the French 
Government and their invitations are 
therefore official invitations. 

President Poinrare of the French 
Republic has placed the forthcoming 
Congress under his patronage and the 
President of the Senate, President of 
the' Chamber of Corhinercc, President 
of the Council irf Ministers, the Minis- 
ter of Commerce, and all the members 
of the French Cabinet, as well as the 
representatives of the- principal gov- 
ernments accredited to France, will act 
as honorary Presidents of the Con* 
grass. 

The official program of the meeting 
as thus far arranged, is an follows: 

PHOGtiVU OF THE CnHGHESS 

Monday, June B, loija a. m. Offi- 
cial opening- of the Con cress 3 t (h* 
Grand Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne # 
presided over hy one of the Ministers 
of the French Government. Band of 
the Garde RepuMfrafne and Singers. 
2-5 p< Mt Sitting Of the Con- 
Kas. . .F*vening» deception hy the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pari?, at the 
Snciete de Geographic, iRfl, .Boulevard 
Sr. Germain : leave at Qj o'clock in 
tomobileK for the Pre Catelan (Bois 
de Boulogne). From 9:30 to ifxjO 
p. if«. entertainment. concert ( illurm- 
nn finns . fi re worfcs* — Tin ffet, 
Tuesday, Tune <j F OT^o-r? Sit- 
3-i5 p. n. Sit- 



Wednesday, June roth, fytgfrts A, 
i- SttiinE of the Congress, 3-5 r-. 
Sitting of the Congress fClosing 
reception at the 
IdeVillc). 



Thursday, June El, 9:^0-12 a. m. 
Visit Paris in groups; principal shops, 
factories. Catacombs, sewers, Eiffel 
Tower; Hotel des Invalided fNapol- 
eon's Tomb) ; Notre-Dpttie. (Tfiere 
are four nr five trips for the choice of 
the Members of the Congress.) 4:30 
r, k. Garden party fit the Ministry 
of Commerce: Gmnd Gala ni^ht at the 
opera. 

Friday, func 12. Morning— lea vc\ 
Paris from the Gare de Visit 
Epcmay and Rheims. Evening — re- 
turn 10 Fans, 

Saturday, June 13. a a m, Leave 
in automobiles from the Place de la 
Concorde* TO a* sr Arrive at Ver- 
sailles, visit the Park and Palace. 
rs:jo p. m. Lunch in oneof the budd- 
ings of the Palace. 3 t\ h. Aviation 
ground of Buc. Evening, banquet 
at the Paris Bourse, President Poin- 
carE. 

Sunday, June 14th. This day is left 
at the d«sposition of the members, 

Monday, Jone 15. About 8:30 a, m. 
Leave Paris (P. L. M, Station!. 
About noon arrive at Dijon. Lunch 
at mc Buffet of the Statinn Visit the 
Ctty. Pine and spend the nifjht at 
Dijon. 

Tuesday, June iG. Lravc Dijon in 
the morning by special train. Arrive 
at Le Crcusot for lunch. Vte'tt Lc 
Crensot- Leave for L^ns fn the 
evening. 

Wednesday, June 17 Visit the City 
of the Tvjcpostrton, Lyoro. 

Thursday, June 16. The morning 
is left at. the disposition frf the mem- 
bers, 

Friday, June 19. Morning, Leave 
Lyons by boat on the Phone, Arrive 
at Valence for lunch, Lfflvo hy special 
train forfjrenobJe, Ahout 4 nrrive af 
Crenohle, Visit the ritv, Dine and 
spend the night at Grenohle, 

Saturday , Tune 20th. About 0 a. 
m. Automobile carctirslon to Latttar- 
et ; lunch, return via Calthier and Saint 
Tean-de-Matirieune. to Grenoble for 
dinner, 

Sunday, June 2Fst Ahmrt 0, leave 
CrfennhTehy automoTiTle. T.nnrh at the 
Crande-Ch a rtreuse. Sain t-Pie rre-d f En - 
tremont.^Col dti Frene, Ch.Ttnbrcy. 
Ahout 6 p. m, arrive at Aitf-Lra-Rains. 
Leave for Annecyi dine and slcep. 

Monday, June 22nd- SncrinJ Boat 
excursion on the Lake of 
Lunch: feave for Chamonix, < 
sleeps 

Tuesday, June 23rd. Visir Cham- 
onix. Excursion to Mrntanvers and 
the Mer de GIrcc 

Wednesdav. June 24th. Mnruintj : 
leave Chamonix for Fvian. T-iinch nt 
Evian. Boat excursion on the Lake 
of Geneva, Dirte and sleep, or If pre- 
ferred^leave that nfght for Pnris. 

Thursday, June 25th, Day tr.iirt 
f rnrn Evian for Paris, 

The International CnnRress r»F 
Chambers of Commerce has wmc tw> 
members in the United States, includ- 
ing fhe Chamber of Commerce of fhc 
Tmited States Tt is exnecled that a 
suhstantial dele edition nf American 
husinesF men ivilJ 170 from the TTnitcd 
States to attend the CnnErre?* and itis 
effort is heintr made to make arrange- 
ments by which thev wil ^ail from this 
c^nntry together 
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Brief Quotations from 

National Trade Bodies 
Quotations from Speech of E. W. McCullough 

Secretary, National Implement and Vehicle Association 

-T"^HE general function of a trade organization of national scope is to 
J. serve its membership in the handling of problems difficult or im- 
possible for individual effort and also beyond the jurisdiction of local or 
state associations. 

Such questions may be of national or international character in 
which no other forms of organization are interested; again they may 
be of a kind peculiar to some line of trade and deal with questions of 
manufacture or sale. . 

The real power of these organizations today is measured by their 
ability to collect data and educate their members that they may view 
as of one mind their common problems, rendering solution of them less 
difficult^ Arbitrary agreements or understandings have been generally 
abandoned, not through fear of consequences they might involve, hut 
because of their utter failure as an effective and permanent remedy, 

The greatest demoralizing factor in trade h ignorant competition 
and the most important agency in bringing about stability of fair prices 
is, and will continue to he, individual knoivtcdge of the line which marlis 
the separation of profit from loss — to supply this information or to 
bring about co-operative inquiry for it. I believe to be entirely within 
the functions of these organizations, 

Many of the methods pursued by trade organizations which com- 
pnehend the entire country in their membership are not unlike those 
more local in character, one of which is the securing of as many of 
like interests to co-operate as possible, but this with them is more 
difficult and slower of accomplishment because Jhe opportunities 
for promoting close personal acquaintance, which is the basis of true 
co-operation, are lacking; yet this deficiency is in part supplied in other 
ways, and all referendums taken in such organizations can be truly said 
to express the best sense of the majority because of local interest being 
wholly eliminated by the whale separation of those voting. 

Many of these organizations maintain bureaus of special service. 




one of the most common being that for the consideration of . Freight 
Transportation, which Tabors to Secure proper classifications and ratings 
of its members' products, also to have the carriers recognize the need 
of certain changes in rules and shipping regulations, which will enable 
shipments being made wjtfi convenience and economy, all of which, 
however, .roust be general in character and without discrimination. 



— " "Such traffic departments hp ve not ontv been of great service and 
economy to the members of their organizations but bavevalso been of 
great value in-pfkemg before hearings conducted bv the 'carrier* and 
State and Intestate Commissions, concretely, the views or desires of 
the majority manufacturing one line of coimnodfry, 

"A legal department may be maintained to render advice relative 
to questions of interstate commerce rights of contract and, in some, in- 
stances, to enter litigation in defense of its members' rights where 
state legislation infringes those given them under the Federal Consti- 
tution, 

Information concerning sources of raw material supply. 

Investigations of production tmd distribution costs, 

Schools of instruction in trade mechanics and salesmanship. 

Foreign trade information and translations. 

Fire protection and Accident Safeguards, 
" AM of these subjects and many more of similar character may be 
success fuliy handled, but still larger in scope and more generally im- 
portant in character are those relating to changes in laws and treaties. 

The methods used by these organizations in dealing with questions 
of the first-class is through their general office or hv special commi ttees 
chosen or appointed from their membership and the progress and ulti- 
mate results are bulletined to their members. 

The methods employed in dealing with legislation, either state or 
national are varied with the importance of the question under consid- 
eration, but as yet it can hardly be claimed that any system vet devised 
is as effective and satisfactory as could be desired; in fact. T i 
/fed rf has been in recognition of our limitations in this <fir 
than any other cause which has driven us toward this C 
the hope of finding a solution. 

Manv Associations maintain special committees whose duty is to 
take cognizance of all state or national legislation and tfi follow, as. well, 
the course nf the State Department and other Government agencies in 
dealing with treaties and our relations with other countries. These 
Committees meet and consider the information which has been gathered 
bv the scrrctary or their own efforts, and either determine the .attitude 
nf their nrcnnizatEon or pass a recommendation to their" Executive' board 
For further action, or request the Secretary to present a referendum 
to the membership? Generally speaking, the most common practice is 
to have the executive hoard determine all questions which, in their dis- 
rrelion. are within their power, especiallv those requiring, emick action 
because of the difficulty in securing a mail vote from a widely scattered 
membership. 

Hight here I would 3ike to say I am in full accord with those sec- 
retaries who hdieve a referendum should be taken from the entire 
membership of the organization, except when immediate action is 
necessary, fnr In no other way can a true reflex of opinion be gathered. 



Secretarial Training 
Quotations from. Speech of Paul T. Cherington 

Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 

AT the suggestion of a number of members of the Boston Chamber 
ol Commerce [he Graduate School of Business Administration at 

School year. 

In planning this course the School recognized that the task which 
was before it was not the training of a perfect secretary. It was as- 
sumed that the best training ground, for the secretary was secretarial 
work itself* The entire work of the course was laid out with the 
object, not of turning out a finished secretary, but of turning out a 
recruit for secretarial work who had trained himself with this work 
definitely in view. 

The recognition of this central feature of the, problem brought 
with it the necessity of recognising the fact that the recruits .who 
would be thus trained would be entering the profession, not as it was 
when the present successful secretaries entered it T but as it will be 
after these secretaries have had several years in which to even further 
raise secretarial standards* it is because able secretaries have grown 
up with the new conditions in chamber of commerce work and have 
met the new demands that the question of training their successors is 
serious, ' Every success achieved by a chamber of commerce enlarges 
the scope of, and the possibilities for, secretarial work ; and the re* 
emits preparing for the work now must be fitted to enter the, work 
in its enlarged form. 

In connection with our new course* we recently sent out a question- 
naire to the secretaries of all commercial bodies in the United States 
having a membership of over a hundred; and among the questions: 
asked was one covering the characer of preliminary training of the 
secretary, One or two interesting facts about the source for secre- 
taries, are to be found in the returns from this questionnaire. Of the 
secretaries of commercial bodies in cities of over fitMJOO population, we 
received replies from 7$, A number of these did not specify what 
training they had had; but of those who did specify their preliminary 
training, 34 per cent had been newspaper men; 31 per cent had never 
had any training except in association work; 16 per cent came into 
the work directly from college', and 12 per cent had formerly been r 
in business. 

From cities running hi size - from 10,000 to 50,000, we received 166 
replica; and of those who stated the character of their training. 44 
per cent had been in newspaper work, Si per cent in business, and ltf 
per cent were trained in association offices. -■, 

These figures no doubt will be considerably modified when more 
complete returns are received 7 but it seems entirety safe to say that 
more secretaries have come through newspaper work man through 
any other single source. 

Three thines we have tried to keep uppermost in mind as the 
types of knowledge which the college man must secure in order to 
develop into a satisfactory commercial secretary ~ First* he mint rec- 
ognize what the demands -of the profession are ; second! he must know 
. -something: of what has been done in the way of meeting these demands : 1 
and third,, he must have some idea of what still remains to be done and 
what can be done in the future. Out of this, knowledge it is believed 
that it may be possible for him to develop methods of ■ study for general L 
community problems, methods of Study- for particular problems cov- 
ering the economic or social or hairiness Interests 'of a community ; and. 
more important than either of these two methods of study, that he 
can develop methods for derfsmg plans of attack on these problems 
with a reasonable promise of success. Methods of orgrfnlting work 
and forces are the central features of the whole system of trunW, 
and such work as can be given m training in the management of men 
is added to this. . ? , . 

To attain these ends, the course of training for secretaries which 
we have provided covers two years and embraces a number of the 
courses given regularly m the School covering such points as com- 
mercial methods, industrial ore&nitnHon, banfclnir railroad 1 , rate-mak- 
ing, municipal government, municipal engineering, etc. 

The special work for the training of the secretary includes a half- 
course the first year on the work and methods of trade bodies, in 
which the actual achievements of existing rfianibers of commerce are 
studied in detail. This work dfyides into three distinct carts: First, 
there are talks, conferences, readmcs, and studv of printed reports for 
the purpose of finding out In detail what various types of ehambers 
of commerce throughout the country have to say about, what they 
are trying to do. Second, there are a rroinher of talks provided <for 
by successful secretaries, as ft is believed that "the personal contact 
with these men will be an invaluable feature of the. year's work. And, 
third, in the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Cambridge Board of 
Trade, and other organisations nearby, me men are reeifod to do a 
larpe amount of laboratory work in the way of actual practice as 
tmder-secretaries [ ---making industrial surreys helping to plan mem- 
bership campaign!, tnaWnjr studies of traffic problems, etc., iust as they 
would if they were being naid for the work. In the second year,-this 
laboratory work is extended into research work, takinf a large part ■ 
of a man's time for the entire year,: . ' ■ 
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Relative to Field of Commercial Organizations 

Broadening Scope 

Quotations from Speech of Douglas A. t'iske 

President, Minneapolis Civic ami Commercial Association 



Quotations from Speech of S. C. ., 

President, American Association .of Commercial Executives 

DURING, the last eighteen months a Committee of the American 
Association of Commercial Executives has been studying the 
subject of Standardization, and in a preliminary report presented at the 
last meeting of that body, the Committee slates its conclusions as to the 
structural principles essential in the By-Laws of a commercial organi- 
zation. That Committee includes in its membership the Secretaries, 
or other responsible administrative officers, of some twenty-one com- 
mercial bodies of very high efficiency. This statement epitomizes and 
indicates the methods which experience in many organizations widely 
separated has shown to be productive of the best results. 

conclusions reached by the Committee are erouod into ten 

I 

(1) The scope of the organization should be stated in terms 
sufficiently broad and general as to be inclusive of every activity to be 
undertaken in the present or likely to be undertaken in the future. 

(2) Qualifications for membership should be clearly stated with 
sufficient breadth to include all eligible persons, but there should be 
reasonable' care in testing the .qualifications of an applicant as to 
character, financial responsibility and sympathy with the general pur- 
poses ,01 the organization. There should also be definite provision 
tor the suspension or expulsion of .a member tor cause. 

( j j Meetings of the entire membership should be held at stated 
intervals and some proper machinery should be provided whereby the 
members themselves may oil special meetings when necessary in the 
j udgment of a proper proportion. N o new suuj ect should be permitted 
to come up tor discussion or action at any meeting o£ the membership 
unless due notke thereof shall have been given. 

(4) Sufficient and permanent income must be provided to enable 
die organization to accomplish the work it undertakes, and there should 
tie dehnitely established some method for the expenditure of funds and 
tor proper audit at stated intervals. 

(.53 Nominations for the | 
the membership thn 
have ah opportunity to « 
the govemmg group. 

(6) The governing group should have ample power and certain 
jurisdiction, but as a safeguard there should be provided some oppor- 
tunity for a reversal of me action 61 the governing group in some 
regular manner by the organization itselt Tbegoverain 
be required to present reports to the membership at stat 

. <7) The Officers should be elected by the gemming group. 

(8) Committees should be named by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the governing group, but every action by a Committee 
should be subject to review by the governing group before it becomes 
thi action of the organization. When, however, general policies and 
their interpretation have been determined by the governing group, there 
should be reasonable freedom of action in a particular line of activity 
by a group of members in that line, either through the creation of a 
subsidiary organization or by a Committee, 

(9) The chief administrative officer, who is charged with the 
duty of executing the determined policies, should be elected by the 
governing group and should have the power to appoint and discharge 
all other employes. All salaries, however, should be fixed by the 
governing group, or by a Committee to whom they may delegare that 
power. ■ ' 

(to) A method for amendment of By-Laws should be provided, 
which is neither too easy nor too difficult- 

The judicious application of these principles upon the basis of a 
representative form of structure would seem to provide the most 
cbecthre type of commercial organization which experience has thus 
far produced. The movement, however, is still En the period of evolu- 
tion and further experience wili doubtless indicate many improvements. 
' i it is that their application must be somewhat varied to meet 
s and tn comply with the customs in individual cities 



; group should originate from 
m^d^eetm™™™^ 



t the perfection of the mechanical details of i _. 

don is utterly useless, unless the vitalizing force of human interest and 
human effort permeates it* entire structure; unless the citizens appre- 
ciate the commercial and industrial necessity for co-operative community 
interest: and unless they give the itrue, the means and above all the 
individual effort required to vitalize the organization and make effective 
its activities. But human nature is responsive to such a call when the 
underlying principle is understood and the compelling reason is appre- 
ciated- To awaken this personal interest is trie most important and 
perhaps, the most difficult task confronting those responsible for the 



success of any individual < 
tact and enthusiasm will I 
nple t 



but the exercise of ; 
i the result became tl 
t it economically sound. 



Olilt. modem conception of commercial cooperation is'iiot new 
except as it is belter organized, better equipped and mure effici- 
ent [bun earlier orguiiiiations. The essential diilereiiee uf the organisa- 
tions which we represent from those of the earlier type, is the inclusion 
oi civic and wellare activities. The incorporation ot such work in the 
program of a commercial association twenty years ago would have been 
impossible. The ideals of the business mat) of mat time would not 
have suggested it . 

£ believe that our civic and welfare activities have given to our 
associations a permanent strength, vitality and interest tar ocyuud what 
the average member gives credit for. Although a member may join us 
without any intendon of taking part in tills side of our activities lie 
unconsciously becomes interested in it and in devoting- himself to a 
work from which he expects no direct financial return he feels a pleas- 
ure, and eventually atl interest which does not came from wurk which 
has in it a sclhsh aspect. 1 do not mean to belittle uie importance oi 
.die commercial and industrial side of our organizations, 'the carrying 
on or our work requires large contributions irom the business interests, 
the programs wbich we lay out require an expenditure by the city 
of very large amounts of revenue. A city can only exist through the 
success ot its commercial and industrial lite. It must keep on growing 
or decay will set in. Without the wealth and employment wlucli suc- 
cession manutacturers and commerce bring to a community, it cannot 
develop along die various lines of civic and wellare improvement. 
(Jlte Sloe of uie city lite is dependent upon die odier. At Hie same time 
tliai we are mstrumenlal in establishing a factory in our city we should 
interest ourselves in seeing that the conditions under, wlucli men and 
women work Hi dlat lactory are sanitary, hygienic and sal e. W e should 
sec to it that they are Itouscd in a proper manner, anu should make it 
impossible lor any man to build tenement or building, winch dues nut 
plan lor Uie proper amount oi light and air for every occupant: We 
stiouia secure just treatment for workingmcn. we should see that 
inetr cbiJLtren are furnished not only manual training but vocational 
trainiug, so Uiat the boy or girl obliged to leave school at an early age 
will be equipped to perlorm some useful work. The establishment of 
such schools not only makes youth a useful, self-supporting iiiember 
ot society but turnisnes our industries with the skuleu artisans which 
ihey require In tact, the full and complete development of community 
li tc requires not a great development along a single line, but uniform 
development along all lines. On even the most superlicial analysis wc 
hnd that the success of our factories, the success oi our jobbers, die 
success oi our retailers, of our public service corporations, of our 
workingmen, of our plans lor city beautifying, of the laying out of 
parks, of the. building of schools and hospitals are all interdependent 
Improvement in any of these lines directly or indirectly helps alL Injury 
hi any one line hurts all. "All is needed by each one, nothing is good 
and lair alone." 

On entering the work of our local association, i was impressed 
by many leaiures of its activities: First, by the very large number o( 
legitimate demands on the attention ot the association wtneii remained 
alter eliminating the still larger number ol uiiwordiy or impracticable 
claims ; the system by which incse legitimate demands must oe rel erred 
to me various departments tor preliminary investigation beiorc being 
presented to the consideration oi the committees; tne work necessary 
in making investigations and preparing data for presentation to the 
appropriate committees ; the interest which the memoers of die commit- 
tees take in the wotk before them; the strictness with whkh the tcitt- 
mittees and Hoard of Directors conhne themselves to tins program 
belore them ; the intelligence with which diey comprehend and the good 
juogmem. with which they decide ami decide promptly on the numerous 
inatrers presented and the absence of the haphazard, careless and super- 
ficial way in which the affairs of non-business organizations are fre- 
quently conducted. But above all, 1 was surprised to find that the men 
whom 1 had looked on as entirely wrapped up in their own business and 
their own affairs, were devoting their time, their energy and their best 
ability to civic and social welfare as well as to matters of general busi- 
ness interest to the community, I was not' only surprised that these men 
svere devoting their time to community matters, but 1 was also interested 
in seeing how the many-sided interests of the Association had widened 
their viewpoint and broadened their sympathies. My lirst impression 
was one of surprise that these men were willing to sacrifice so much 
*r time and energy to the general good, but my experience has 
me that they take out of the work more than they put in it— an 
„ d vision and broadened sympathy. Is it not an ideal condition 
where business and professional men, dreamers and reformers work 
together in the association, and, becoming interested in all its activities, 
the altruistic as well as the selfish, are able, through the medium of the 
association, intelligendy to investigate the needs of the community and 
the requirements of business, and devote their energies and their con- 
tributions to solving the- problems and producing the desired results. 
So without conscious planning or expectation on their part; they receive 
again the bread cast upon the waters in a self-education and a self- , 
development which alone would sufficiently repay their every effort 
This is not mere fancy. I have seen these results accruing to those 
with whom I have been associated, and 1 can testify from my own ex- 
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Expected Immigration Results on Pacific Coast 

Along the Pacific' "Coast there appears to be_the generally uniform desire that any in- 
creased immigration arising from the facilities," shortened journey and decreased expense 
provided by the completion of the Panama Canal should bring those who will undertake 
rural work instead of leading to urban congestion. The following article, based upon an 
inquiry, shows an interesting condition relative to the population dements already found 
on the Pacific Coast and the recognized opportunity offered by logged-off lands. 



AN inquiry 
business men 01 [he Paeil 
Coast lias elicited some valu- 
able opinions relative to expected im- 
migration. These opinions have na- 
tional interest in view of the antici- 
pated influences of the Panama Canal 
upon the destination of the" future im- 



migrant 
I'artic 



['articular motive for Ihe inquiry 
was supplied by references that have 
appeared, relative to so-tailed unde- 
sirable elements flocking into Pacific 
' ports from ships leaving Europe and 
posing through the Panama Canal. 

Furthermore, a rumor which ap- 
peared some months ago relative to 
ihe supposed booking of hundreds of 
Lhousands of immigrants on ships ex- 
pected to go thtough the Panama Canal 
and the sale of tickets to them on the 
installment plan gave additional reason 
for ascertaining the farts. 

The answers received from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California repre- 
sent replies from the principal lines 
■jf business and from men in a position 
to speak from knowledge relative to 
public opinion on the Coast. 

in the nrst place there appears to be 
no ground whatever for Ihe rumor as 
10 advanced bookings of an enormous 
number of immigrants on the install- 
ment plan by steamship companies. 
The steamship companies themselves 
have entered 1 denial. A very thor- 
ough inquiry was set on foot by the 



cates that the larger portion of the 
present population on the Pacific coast 
came fronvthat section. Taking the 
Pacific coast states as a whole, we 
find 130/164 were born in Iowa, 132,- 
07T born in Missouri, which wben 
compared with those born in any one 
of the European countries indicates 
quite clearly the superiority in num- 
bers of the American bom on the 
Pacific coast." 

Relative to the foreign born popu- 
lation of the Pacific coast, it has been 
found that the greater number do not 

ne to the Pacific 
land in Che eastern 
their way to tbe'eoast by means of 
railway and other employment and 
then finallyjnduce their friends to 

country. 
The 

Agreement in the correspondence 
relative. to the volume of imnugratioD 
is so lacking that some expect only 
ilight results by direct immigration, 
while others anticipate very marked 
and rapid results; but whatever view 
is held, it is evident from the replies 
that the whole subject of the antkd- 
pated arrival of additional settlers is 
arousing earnest thought and. constd- 



Thtpoint is made in one letter that 
a Jewish society on the coast is pre- 
pared to take care of such of their 



State Department at Washington Bjcj as rnay find it difficult to adjust 
through the consuls stationed in all J themselves to new conditions on arri- 



countries of southern Europe. The un 
varying answer to the "inquiry was that 
it was impossible to find a single case 
where a ticket had been sold on the 
installment plan. 

Tub Coast Population 
Preliminary to considering the an- 
swers received, which show some de- 
cided differences of opinion, it is well 
to consider the character of the popu- 
lation in the Pacific Coast states and 
the countries from which the popula- 
tion has been brought together. The 
Pacific Coast- states, California, .Ore- 
gon and Washington, have 861448 
foreign born persons of white parent- 
age, out of a total population of 
4,232,204, according to the census of 
1910. In other words, the percentage 
of foreign born persons to the total 
population, is 20.5 per cent. This 
percentage is the tame as found in the 
northern states of the United States, 
and less, by 7.7 per cent, than found 
• in New England. Out of the total of 
661448, 123,644 are Germans, 96,162 
Canadians, 76,075 English, 67,648 
Irish, and 24,181 Scotch, In other 
words, Canada, England, " Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, furnish one-third 
of the 861446 and with Germany's 
123,644,, one-half of the number is 
accounted fW, The entire foreign 
bom population, liailing from southern 
and eastern Europe, including Russia 
and Finland, found in the Pacific 
coast states, numbers 226487, of which 
Italy has the most, there being 83,250, 
This typical expression has interest: 
"Apparently the immediate future of 
the Pacific coast rest3 with acquiring 
settlers from the middle and eastern 
states. The 1910 census clearly indi- 



val. In one city it is stated, that Ihe 
charity organization is already at 
work considering the possibilities oi 
crowded "slum" conditions and en- 
deavoring to obviate this by securing 
housing legislation in advance of the 
condition. 

With peculiar unanimity the letters 
protest against the land of immigrant, 
no matter from what nation he may 
come, who .thinks only of temporary 
advantage and occupation arid always 
has in mind the idea of returning to 
his native land with "such savings as 
he may accumulate.. It is felt that 
this sort of immigration is of doubt 
f ul benefit to any pan of the country 
and would be regarded as a calamity 
if it should be distinctive of the tinmi- 
to the Pacific coast. There 
seems also to be on the Pacific coast 
a unanimous attitude of favor toward 
those" elements of immigration that 
were preponderant prior "to 18B3— tbe 
dements from northern European 
countries. The point made in relation 
to such immigrants is that our national 
experience snows them to be nation- 
ally assimilable. In Oregon ' and 
Washington It is the opiuion, that 
southern European immigration w'nuld 
not be exactly adaptable to conditions 
in those states, while this attitude was 
not so definitely expressed in Cali- 
fornia, because of the mixed fruit in- 
dustry. 

Rural Woaiouts Drtfnusn 

Thc letters also sbow unanimity and 
in many cases, embody viperous - ex- 
pressions relative to the damage that 
would come to the Pacific coast, if the 
expected immigration should only re- 
sult in increasing the size of the cities. 



The great need of the Pacific coast, ac- 
cording to these letters, is in the di- 
rection of immigrants who, coining 
from rural occupations in Europe, 
will at once turn their attention 
to rural development on the Pa- 
cific coast; for it is realized, partic- 
ularly ,in Oregon and Washington, 
that tbe great lumbering enterprises 
which arc resulting in the rapkl clear- 
ance of valley and hillside must be 
followed by agricultural development 
in order to maintain for those states 
the business impetus which has arisen 

that the cities o/^Pacifie 
coast ate reasonably well developed. 
1 ne weakness ot the 1'aciljc coast is 
the failure so far to build up the in- 
terior of the country. 

Most encouraging results have al- 
ready been secured from kigged-ofi 



"Toe ability 
with tbe minimum of money to 
upon our wild lands and there estab- 
lish homes, is probably little knowu, 
and is responsible ;in.a large measure 
for the "fear held hy many of our cit- 
izens . that the early immigration 
through the Canal is 'going to flood 
our shores with, people who will be 
subjects nf charity. _ Thia office has 
within Ihe past four or five years dis- 
posed of over 10,000 acres oi logged- 
off lands. Some of thnse settlers are 
from FmlandTsome from Norway, and 
some from Sweden, one from France- 
One family of seven, five children and 
the parents, are housed in a two-room 
building practically all of which, was 
built and hewn front the standing, tim- 
ber on the tract they purchased. We 
need more families such, as theses for 
they are true pioneers, and ,we must 
look to them to open-nod dear .the 



laborers. It is 
logic that he is protected by t 
criminate admission of all classes and 
largely the indolent and worthless 
With these he must compete in the 
most difficult way." 

Pessimism 

In summing up these letters, there 
appear some pessimistic .statements; . 

"If there is any way for the Paci- 
fic coast to avoid getting an influx 
of the type of immigrant thai 1 
to the Atlantic coast in the t 

a^rtnmg^ i acc^list" r 

"During a recent trip in the East, 
an occasion was taken to go down to 
the lower end of New York City st 
the time of the arrival of one of the 
Atlantic steamers and it caused a shud- 
der to see the ignorant class of im- 
migrants arriving from other, shores. 
Some action should be taken to | 



■ OrttisiSM 

As opposed to these there are many 
quotable, features of an optimistic 
Jbancter, as will be seen by those that 

"We have no particular reason to 
fear immigration, If our State Com- 
missions vfia take time;lr/^e"foreThck 
and arrange for the handling of 'them 
upon arrival andjbe plating, of these 
immigrants 'oh' cheap, .uncleared - land 
on which . they carj work oh long 'time 
leases with an option to purchase 1 dur- 
ing (he' lilt of, tfie sarne." 

. "The first effect of immigration 
might ~ be troublesome, but the. good 
tiiar twill eventually be 



look to them to open - and dear^ttit jhjoaiffl tbe sjrsdusl 'absorption of 
lands that are now producing nothing tmraS^'wuTKnut in a great 
and which rhust be 1 cleared 'and" 'jamSiBk .in ' labor condition! in 



particular moment.to foreign counttkai 
and to. the,- eastern. ■ r^rtjan.ol this, 
country is' that.durii^'this^wmtOT^sn, 
far as cities; are concerned, l-thest has. 
been much lack/of cmrioymebt-oa the 
Pacific coast. It is stated definitely 
by some that since 'the "Sard" times 'of 
'94 to '96, there have never been so 
many idle ,: men; actually . fbrggmgfcfofi 
work as have bets seen on the Pan 
cific Coast this winter- 
There' is a^t^encytrhr^^rjatt^the 
letters to qjjesHm^aoMoaw'orTO 
preaent'tmna^gn^atf ''i^/ppfiti 1 qsv; 
tion. Ah argument" 'in! Eavdf' pf 'efmy- 
tract Lbbf 'is-'SprcSsea" "Ih'tiie fol- 
lowing ■ terinsi'V^Th^ -haf f ,ojr;rjdiii 
country L 'whicb^ : prbmT>rts Thr?4rrbtgmg 
in of contract labor .is in my CTiuion. 
subject to iiievete "cbndbtnWSoti. J '.]t 
prevents us from gelling tbe' 
dass of citizens front other cr 
and makes it impossible tp'-filf.' 
titular needs op any section, o"r.of .any 
enterprise with 'suitable rhHt: In rather' 
.words, the effect of thU ^ if ft' f off- 
bid prudent and ■wisr r 'imiitlgratiofi as- 
well as adequate provision fdr.'thV-im-; 
migrant on his arrival 7 " 'lierfcl. *Of' 
icourse, the reason for tbis is that, it is 
to give protection to trar.tisffi. 



Of tbe 



d, in labor conditions in the 

'v'JTheeountry heeds to be settled and 
anybody' "who settfes: upon. the land will 
haveine sinecure. Onr-Own people 
have given up such work: There 
■stfottkV-notfe "stay apprehension. In 
Itjme j - 1 triey--wi11 assimblate with nur 
pecple; -Such a lea vert is necesiary to 
'prevent us-from going to seed. 1 ' * 

'""We can secure ' for tbe " western 
country a f ter the Canal is opened, an 
clasa of men from; all over 
Every facility ahould.be af- 
em to come to tins country/' 

Washington .Association' in favor of 
ffie' &are, appropriating $35*00 to 
■Vjo.ooo a year so organize an Immi- 
gration Department, "whose duty it 
'Woold be-not onlytO send out. care- 
fully prepared' 'and correct informs- 
tldn'aoout' the resources, ; c li rn a tc ,- etc, 
tif 'tiiii- State, but to send capable, en- 
ergetic 1 ' said- honest representatives to 
"the^counhies 1 from which we desire 

thii State, Under, this system the 
v.ork would of course be. done in 
Muntrie?' 1 from wfcich immigrants 
vsmld be desirable, and tmdrjtrkeuly 
no work at aD would be done in 
countries considered unfavorable." 
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i .nportant Limitation 

i 4~ 1HB Refi 



rim laltcn.Uy tlic 
National Chamber, relative to 
die Department oiCommeri . 
i. given ground for the following 
; . iLuuticetncDt ' hy ihe Secretary oi 
\ i;ifliarce T appearing in Daily Con- 
i .ar and Trade Report of Exarch 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
.Etc Secretary of. Commerce has recom- 
e:. LtrJcd to Congress -that die free distribu- 
Ll 11 oi the Duly Coniular and Trade Rc- 
m. .is ti-r limited oiler July j nut to certain 
whkh constitute 1 Service of en- 

, .:■£:.: sublichy for the !'-s< trade infor- 

in.-.;LOH in these bulletins* These classes in- 
cliiJt commercial organizations, trade 
jvjiers sad other newspaper^ ichoais and: 
leges, Librafifp, sod similar agencies 
v- in their use of this pamphlet, actively 
Lii'l the Department of Commerce in its 
promotive work. 

It is prOpOJfd lo discontinue free <3a+ 
iribution to individuals and to Cuds to 
which this bulletin ii of practical value in 
ihc actual sale of their goadj abroad. The 
5;i | icrLri tenant of .Documents, at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, now furnishes the 
l>.Tjly at on annual subscription price of 
i.-.-vj ■ and, after July t r it is proposed that 

to that officer. . 
This action seems advisable at this time 
~~ w-. order to rcniiiE the indefinite dcwtlop- 
merit of tile circulation of the Reports 
without constantly increasing the cost to the 
tioveninicnL JFunher, the tomrptrcial in- 
terests of tiLc country have in many wan 
expressed Bpprwnl of plan! to place toe 
(tairitmtiDa of such public document! an 
die btsli of iitbscripdoa and sale. The 
■Hp Chamber of Commerce of the United 
™ Suits of America, representing over 500 
ctMiimercnU organizations in every part of 
the United States, recently formally ap- 
proved lie propcaed plan with respect to 
the Dally Consular and Trade Reports, 

By Referendum No, 5, completed 

%S£E of tbl 9 NVtlJiV"" 

voted in favor of the rec 
dons qf the Special Committee ott the 
Department of Commerce; 624 votes 
being in the affirmative and 3 in the 
negative: " Section I oE the Referen- 
dum, covering the subject of the Secre- 
tary's anDoiinceaneitt, embodied the 
report of the Committee relative to the 
whole subject of distribution of pub- 
The. Committee's atate- 
1 relation to this matter was as 



are furnished free, your Committee recom- 
mends that the Daity Consular and Tntdc 
Reports be furnished free Of charge to 
public officials, libraries and commercial or- 
Eanitaiioiis and at practically cost rate to 
all others who apply for them* 

It further recommends that all other re 
ports of the Bureau fl f Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, including special con- 
sular reports, commercial agent scries, 
tariff series, etc., should, he distributed free 
of charge to pubL : c officials and commercial 
organizations and at practically cost rate to 
aCI oilier* interested: in £hem. 

Tht researches of the Committee 
convinced them that much waste and 
discrimination in distribution \ 
a voidable. Their recommendations 
were therefore based upon a desire 
for efficiency of circulation, together 
with stich economies as could Ih; most 
appropriately made. By the vote of 
the Constituent Members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
of America F the National Chamber ap- 
proves the proposed method of distri- 



DlSTftlBUTlON OF PUBLICATIONS 

The Dally Consular and Trifle Reports 
issued hy the Bureau: of 1 Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce arc dJitrSrated free oi 
charge, -Toil, indeed, is true of most Of 
the publications of the bureau: The existing 
Jfj'rnpriation" by Conarcu permits of the 
distribution of 30,000 copies annually of the 
Djily Consolar and Trade Reports and the 
dtmsynl for tbam Is far in excess of the 
suppfr -A recent rcoiutat for an increase 
in the ip|piopri*tiort; permitting the distri- 
bution of sn/BO copies has no; been granted; 
p. L'50m=d ^^ the^Bcorc of economy, Thia 

American- btuiiarW men, some of whom are 
unable to obtain at . first hand for bnsinesa 
Purposes the information furnished by the 
Covernatut free to othen [a the 
of builaeu., It. seems to your 



New Secretarial Orgarifzations 

T the timu of the Second An 
total Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
-in February, manv Secretaries 
of National Trade Oiganiaations were 
in attendance. During the session 
these Secretaries got together and 
formulated an organization among 
themselves for the' purpose of increas- 
ing their own efficiency and the ef- 
ficiency of the organizations with 
which they are identified- f 

"This new Association of Secretaries 
is patterned after the American As- 
sociation of Commercial Executives. 
It is hoped that through interchange 
of Micas moch good can come, not 
entirely to the Secretaries themselves, 
bur directly to the Organizations 
which they are serving. 

The following extracts from the 
Constitution- define the scope: 

Auticu It 
Sec a Its purpose shall- oe, through in- 
terchange of idea*; mutually to increase the 
efficiency of its members* to promote the 
Interests of the organtTations tbey repre- 
sent, and tO cooperate with tilt Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Sure* of America 
so tar as possible. 

Autjcu II. 
Sec. l. Membership L shall consist of 
salaried secretaries (or corresponding exec- 
utive officer) or regularly .'orgsnked na- 
tional or interstate trade org?nustions of 



should they suggest work to 
taken up ;tnd discussions, to 
carried on hy this OrgantxaticHi of| 
National Trade Secretaries. 



gjj Holding Companies 

o 



M March iS liott. Henry D, 
Clayton, Chairman of tin 
-. - Committee on Judiciary of tin 
CAurohMA SECkRTAitiKii i Mouse oi Kcprcscotativcs, made puh 

A Stale organization of commercial 1 lie ;he following tentative bill relative 
secretaries m California has been to Holding Companies. At the, time 




■-■'■■1 better bnrjan among business men* the 
dc :ian<j ia bound to mcreaie at a- faster 
Mm- Han Congress, witn the many demands 
made npon it, will be 



furS*^ 1 
to. subscribr to 



....1 by the Dcpart- 
ai-j it of Commerce to twine** men through 
a.- imMtcationi U of pructseaf 1 
Vti'ic dnA can he ami Is tamed to pi 
n^v Under such drcnmshuiccri.-_ 

use of the mformathm 
. anahty be called 

« these publications at 

1 which m the case of the. Daily Cor.- 
t and Trade Reports has been estimated 
^etweai fe and ¥4 a year. In order to 
Ur ' away with discrimlnatkirL prevent the 
ws tcful distribution of these publications 



IV. 

£cc. e. There shall be a 
ing each year , in the civy of Washington 
commencing. two days prior to the aiuma! 
meeting of " the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United Statu of America and there 
hall be. meetings it Other times and 
places Id the discretion of the Executive 
Committee or by action of the organisation. 

Sec. 2. There: shall be an interchange of 
: ideas - during: these: 'meetings and by cor- 
respondence through the office of the See* 
retary^Treasnrer. . Beyond such inter- 
change of ideas there shall be nn action 
tat en in the name of the organisation in 
furthering any project unless 3 referendum 
Vote of all of the active members shall 
have been taken relative to a 
resulting tn a unanimous voce. 



project 



■ITte Executive Committee is made 
up" as follows: 

fChatnnati')- I*. F. Fish, Secretary 
National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 




tion; ( Secretary-Treasurer) 
Fox, Secretary of U. 5. ~ 
soctation; Cudworth B> 
Secretary The National 
Tanners; Wm. ft. CorWine, 
National Association of 
E. W, 
tional 
lion. 

Members of National Trade Or- 
ganizations would confer a distinct 
theV aemce on the Executive ~ 



brought into existence. The name is 
the California Association of Com- 
mercial Secretaries. The following 
are its officers ! President, Joseph E. 
Caine, Oakland Commercial Cmb; 
First V ice- President, Edwin H. 
Brown, Sacramento Valley Develop- 
ment As5ociai.on; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, J, Cr Metier, Santa Ana Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Third Vice Presi* 
dent, William Robertson, Fresno 
Chamber of Commerce; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Wm. Stowc Devol, San 
Luis "Obispo Chamber of Commerce. 

Tn a communication f rom the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Mr, Dcvol, it is stated 
that one of the first endeavors will be 
to assist in formulating a course of 
study for the training of ytmng men 
and women in the University of Call 
fornia for secretarial and executive 
positions in commercial bodies. At 
present plans are being made for a 
scries of lectures at the summer school 
at Berkeley, the series to be adapted 
to the needs of those who anticipate 
secretaryship as well as to the 
of those already occupied in 
work. 

PRNhSVLVANIA S^RtTARTES 

rp* WliNTY secretaries gathered in 
■X Reading, March 6 and 7. and 
formed The Pennsylvania Com- 
mercial Secretaries' Association with 
Sherrard Swing of Reading, as Pres- 
ident, and Robert Wadsworth of Har- 
risburg as Secretary-Treasurer. As- 
surances were received from 16 other 
secretaries that they were in thorough 
sympathy with the movement but were 
unable to be present . * 

The topics and the names of those 
who opened discussions follow; — 

Co-operation by Secretaries— Advan- 
tages to "be Gained. 
Sherrard Ewing, Reading. 
Membership of Commercial Bodies^ — 
Dues and Methods of Collec- 
tion. , 

Robert Wadsworth, Harrisburg* 
Membership Meetings-Expedients to 
Retain Members' Interest — 
Committee Control. 
George H. Mosser, Altoona. 
Securing New and Developing Exist- 
ing Industries. 

Eugene Weiser, York, 
Publicity— Of the Organization — Of 
the. City— Of the State. 
G, H. Wanfess, Lancaster. 
Civic Activities of a Commercial 
Body — Charity Endorsement — 
City Planning — Municipal Re- 
search — Vocational Education 
^Housing and Health. 

W. H. Hart, Haileton. 
Agricultural Eueou ragement— Farm 
Bureaus. 
W. S. MiUener, Williamsport. 
Credit Service to Retailers. 

A. M. Howes, Erie. 
The most definite step taken by the 
Pcimsylvania meeting was in connec- 
tion with the subject of bonuses dis- 
cussed in connection with a paper by 
Eugene Weiser of York on the topic 
of "Securing New and Developing Ex- 
isting Industries," The resolution 
adopted was as follows : 

"That we are opposed to and con- 
demn the practice of obtaining new in- 
dustries by offering cash bonuses, or 
by using any methods other than those 
in consonance with the basic principles 
of manufacturing and of conservative 



.iig Companies, 
of the Annual Meeting no draft of 
tins bill had been seen, therefore dis- 
cussion of its principles was strictly 
bold to general terms, its prcsem 
form mill now provide the opportunity 
for deliberate consideration. 

A BILL 

To. prohibit unlawful rcsm inL of irMv 
or monopolies in intcrstatu i>r 
loreign commerce hy cor[H>ra- 
tions [h rough the device of inter- 
corporate stockholding. 

Be it matted by U\e Senate and Hawse 
Rcfiwuntalivfs of iitt United States of 
.^HJmVo p'n Congress Hsii!tt\ i . 

Sec, i + Thai it shall be unlawful for 
one corporation cngnged in imcrstJitc or 
foreign corrirndrcc to afllriFie directly ur in- 
directly, the whole, or any part, of Ihc 
stock or utlier share capital of another cor- 
poration engaged aJ^o in interstate or 
foreign commerce, where Llie ulTecl Cif sath 
acquLjitipn is to eliminate or lessen couino 
tition between the corpomtiorL wliosc ! " 
ii so acquired tiod the corpoi .itio 1 1 .1 



the aei]ui&.iion, or lo create 1 inonopuly ol 
any : lmc of (mde in anyscLtion or cunl- 
munlty. 

Sec f. That it slintll be unlawful for ene 
coiporation 10 acquire, directly or ijnlirecili 1 , 
tbeT whole, or ony part,, ol dte piock n or 
other share canitul of two jnore uor- 
lorations engaged in inJ crstatu or foreign 
cOmnicrctf, vjilicre the effect of fuc]i acriui- 
siiton, or (he uae of such rttxk hy die vot- 
injr or. granting of proxies, or olltcrwistt. U 
to eliminate or lessen coning ii ion between 
such eoruorations h or any ui litem, who^i: 
stock or other share capnal ia mj acquired, 
or to create a monopob of nny line of irane 
in :iny section or cnmniunity 4 

Sr,c. 3. That this Act skill not anply 10 
cornoratioiisi purchasing shcIi stt»;k solely 
for inveitmcntr and not using the s 



Sue 4. That every violation of titis Act 
shall constitute a mlailetiieanor nunishabic 
by a fine not cxtccttinjr or imprison- 

ment not eNcecdinir one year, or both, such 
fine and imprisonment in the discretion of 
tha court; and any inewkhial, who as of- 
ficer or director oi a corporation, or othcr- 
wise f oroeri, tokes action, or participates 
in carrying, out any transact tart herein For- 
bidden, shall be held and deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor under (his Section. 

Sbc s. That nothing enntainerl hi this 
Act j]LaU prevent 'a corporation engaged hi 
inientate or foreign commerce from ci.ua- 
ing the formation of SubsiiJiary corpora^ 
lions for the actual carrying on of 1" 
immediate lawful business, or the nn! 
ami [effitimrjte branches thereof, or from, 
owning and holding all. or a nan of, the 
*ock of tuch sr - 

^f^6ti 

Sec. & That 
Act shaU be field lo affect or Impair any 
riaht heretofore kjraJly acquired : Provide 
tmt nothing in this icetlou shall make 
irgal slockholding relations between corpor- 
atEons wh(n> and under such circumstances 
that, such relations constilulc violations of 
the Act approved July second, eighteen 
entitled "An Act lo 
against nnlnw- 





protect trade 
toJ restraint I 



Consolidation 

The Civic League of Satem, Mass., 
which has done excellent work in that 
community, passed out of existence 
late in February and its membership 
became amalgamated with the Salem 
Board of Trade, the two amalgamated 
bodies assuming the name of the Salem 
Chamber of Commerce nnd Civics. By 
means of an active membership cam- 
paign which concluded in the early 
days of March the membership of ihc 
Salem Chamber of Commerce and 
Civics is now about eight hundred. 
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Expected Immigration Results on Pacific Coast 

Along the Pacific. Coast there appears to be t he generally uniform desire that any in- 
creased immigration arising from the facilities? shortened journey and decreased expense 
provided by the completion of the Panama Canal , should bring those who will undertake '. 
rural work instead pleading to urban congestion. The following article, based upon an 
inquiry, shows an interesting condition relative to the population elements already found 
■ on the Pacific Coast and the recognized opportunity offered by logged-off lands.- 



AN inquiry conducted 
business men of the Pacific 
Coast has elicited some valu- 
able opinions relative to expected im- 
migration. These opinions hive, na- 
tional interest in view of the antici- 
pated influences of the Panama Canal 
upon the destination of the future im- 
migrant stream. 

Particular motive for the inquiry 
was supplied by references that have 
appeared, relative to so-called unde- 
sirable elements (locking into Pacific 
\.'Qi from ships leaving Europe and 
passing through the Panama Canal. 

Furthermore, a rumor which ap- 
peared some mouths ago relative to 
the supposed booking of hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants on" ships ex- 
pected to go thr ough the Panama Canal 
and the sale of tickets to them on the 
installment plan gave additional reason 
for ascertaining the facts. 

The answers received from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California repre- 
sent replies from the principal lines 
of business and from men in a position 
to speak from knowledge relative to 
public opinion on the Coast- 
In the hrst place there appears to be 
tio grouud whatever for the rumor as 
io advanced bookings of an enormous 
number of immigrants on the install- 
ment plan by steamship companies. 
The steamship companies themselves 
have entered a denial. A very thor 
ough inquiry was set on foot by the 
State Department at . Washington 
through the consuls stationed in all 
countries of southern Europe, The un- 
varying answer to the inquiry wad that 
it was impossible to find a single < 
where a ticket had been sold on 
installment plan* 

Ta« Coast Population 

Preliminary to considering the 
iwers received, which show some de- 
cided differences of opinion, it is wel 
to consider the character ot the popu- 
lation in the Pacific Coast states and 
the countries from which' the popula- 
tion has been brought together The 
Pacific Coast states, California, .Ore- 
gon and Washington, have 861.44& 
foreign born persons of white parent- 
age, out of a total population of 
4,232,204, according to the census of 
1010. In other words, the percentage 
of foreign bom persons to the total 
population, is ao.J per cent. This 
percentage is the same as found in the 
northern states of the United States, 
and less, by 7,7 per cent> than found 
in New England- Out of the total of 
861448, 123,644 are Germans, 96,182 
Canadians, 76,075 English 67,648 
Irish, and 24,181 Scotch, in other 
words, Canada, England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, furnish one-third 
of the -96x448 and with Germany's 
123,644, one-half ol the number 13 
accounted for. The entire foreign 
born population, bailing from southern 
and eastern Europe, including Russia 
and Finland, found in the Pacific 
coast states, numbers 226487, of which 
Italy has the most, there being £2^250. 

This typical expression has interest; 
"Apparenlly the immediate future of 
the Pacific coaat rests with acquiring 
settlers from the middle and eastern 
The ipio census dearly indi- 



amongkates that the larger portion of the 
present population on the Pacific coast 
came from that section. Taking the 
Pacific coast states as a. whole, we 
find 130*064 were bom in Iowa, 132,- 
071 horn in Missouri, which when 
compared with those bom in any one 
of the European countries indicates 
quite dearly the superiority in num- 
bers of the American horn on the 
Pacific coast." 

Relative to the foreign bom popu- 
lation of the Pacific coast, it has been 
found that me greater number do not 
come to the Pacific coast direct, but 
land in the eastern states and find 
their way to the coast by means of 
railway and other employment and 
then finally induce their friends to 
of the 



The Expected Iuuioratodh 

Agreement in the correspondence 
relative to the volume of Immigration 
is so lacking that some expect only 
slight results hy direct unmigratioD, 
while others anticipate very 
and rapid results; but whatever view 
is held, it is evident f mm the replies 
that the whole subject of the antici- 
pated arrival of additional Settlers is 
arousing earnest thought and conaid- 



The great need of the Pacific ec*i^ ac- 
cording to these letters, is in the di- 
rection of imnii grants who, coming 
from jural occupations in Europe, 
will at once turn their attention 
to rural development on the Pa- 
cific coast; for it is realized, partic- 
uizriy in Oregon and Washington, 
that the great lumbering enterprises 
Which are resulting in the rapid clear- 
ance of valley and hillside must he 
followed by agricultural development 
in order to pmnmirj for those states 
rhe business impetus which has arisen 
from great clearing operations. It is 
realized that the dtica of the Pacific 
coast arc reasonably well developed- 
itie weakness oi tun -i'acnk: co-.m u, 
the failure so far to build up the in- 
terior of the country- 

Moit encouraging results have al- 
ready been secured from Jogged-aff 



The point is made in one letter that 
a Jewish society on the coast is pre- 
pared to take care of such of their 
race as may find it difficult to adjust 
themselves to new conditions on arri- 
val. In one city it 19 stated, that the 
charity ' organisation is already at 
work considering the possibilities 01 
crowded "slum" conditions , and en- 
deavoring to obviate this by securing 
islng legislation in advance of the 



AVith peculiar unanimity the letters 
protest against the kind of immigrant, 
no matter from what nation he may 
come, who thinks only of temporary 
advantage and occupation and always 
has in mind the idea of returning to 
his native land with such savings as 
he may accumulate.. It is felt that 
this sort of inunigration is of doubt 
ful benefit to any part of the country 
and would be regarded as a calamity 
if it should be distinct™ of the immi- 
gration to the Pacific oast. There 
seems also to be on the Pacinc coast 
a unanimous attitude of favor toward 
those' elements of immigration that 
were preponderant prior to 1883— the 
elements from northern European 
countries. The point made in relation 
to such immigrantsis that our national 
experience shows them to be nation- 
ally assimilable. In Oregon and 
Washington it is the opinion, that 
southern European immigration would 
not be exactly adaptable to conditions 
in those states, while this attitude -was 
not so definitely expressed in . Cali- 
fornia, because at the muted fruit in- 
dustry. 

Rural Workers Dssihkn 
The letters also show unanimity and 
in many cases, embody vigorous' ex- 
pressions relative to the damage that 
would come to the Pacific coast, if the 
expected immigration should only re- 
sult in increasing the size of the cities. 



"The ability oi many immigrants 
with the minimum of money to enter 
upon our wild' lands and there estab- 
lish homes, is probably little known, 
and is responsible an a large measure 
for the "fear 'held by many of our cit- 
izens . that the early immigration 
through the Canal is 'suing to flood 
our shores with people who will be 
subjects of charity. , Ibis office has 
within the past four or five years dis- 
posed of over 10,000 acre* of, logged- 
off lands. Some of those settlers are 
from Finland, some from Norway and 
some from Sweden, one from Etaucc 
One family of seven,, five children and 
the parents, are housed in a two-room 
building practically all of : which was 
built and hewn from the s^n ding itim- 
ber on the tract they purchased. We 
need more Samilies such as these, for 
they are true pioneers, andjwe moat 
look to them tfr open- and clear -tot 
lands that are 
and whi 
fanned/' 

^ PuSsSNl Labor <S»miTioiig.. 

A fcaturi or the.' letters' tor is: of 
particular momenfrto foreign countries' 
and to; tln„. eastern;; portion),. oi this 
countiy is that ; ^u™^"mis,-;Winter,;io 
far as cities; are concerned, there, has 
been much Isck'oi anpioyment^on/ibe 

by some that since* ttelfil Innes" 'at 
'94 to '96, there have never been to 
many idlel: men! actually JbeggingX-fcK 
work as have been seen on the Ps> 

cific Coast this winter, ' i 

There 1 is k-feaoency 'mrgugbout'the 
letters to qoiUtton %e''3dtquacy"'of the 

lowing ■te^ms^^^^^w' ^{(f ; this" 
^untty which' prrjhibrbj ^'''bringing 
in of contract labor .is in my opinion 
subject ;to 'severe' conienaUfern.' ' It 



laborers, it is a wonderful piece of 
logic that he is protected by the indis- 
criminate admission of all classes and 
largely the indolent, and worthless. 
With these he must compete- in " the 
most difiicuit way. 11 

Pessimism ■ 

In summing up these letters, there 
appear some pessimistic stat emen ts ; . 

"If there is any way for the Pad- 
Re coast to avoid getting an influx 
of the type of immigrant that has come 
to the Atlantic coast in the past s ' 
seven years, it would be a 1 
able thing to accomplish." 

"During a recent trip in the East, 



to go down to 
the lower end of New York City at 
the time of the arrival of one or the. 
Atlantic steamers.and it caused a shud- 
der to see the ignorant class of im- 
migrants arriving from ether shores. 
Some'&ctjon should' be taken to pre- 
vent an undesirable element invading 
this section oi the country." 

" OntKHM . 

As apposed to these there are many 
features of an" optimistic 
, as will be seen by those that 



of citizens front 
and makes it impassible to fliE. f ti^.^ia'r^ 
ticutar needs of ' any sectionj prof afty 
enterprise with 'suitable men..' : fn other 
words, the etfect. of this rule is tt^for; 
bid prudent and 'wise ' imrvifgra'tiorl as- 
well as adequate'provislon for th4*im- 
migrant on his arrWaf here!. : Cff 
course, the reason for this- is that !t : is 



siting to give pttita^ta retries cmriiered 



follow; 

"We have no particular reason to 
fear immigration. If our State Com- 
missions will -take time :by 'the' iotekjek 
and arrange fur me handting of intra 
upon arrival and the pladng.of these 
immigrants on clieaiv. uncleared land 
on. which' they .can. work oh "long time 
leases with an option to purchase'dur- 
iiig (he life of "the same,"' \ - ' > ' '\ ; 

■■■ "The ..first, effect Of 
ioigiit be ' troublesome; but the. j 

"1 . eventually.; be accompliabed 
(he gn^uaTabsorptiori of the 
inrmh^BJit will result i 
'prov^bcnt.in 1 " 
oorthwest?' ; '.'_ . w . ^ . 

. '^The' oountiy needs to be settled and 
anybody .who settles upon the land will 
have ino .'tineeure; Our own people 
hate given up such work.' There 
■oat -be iny apprehension. In 
time -they will smimilate with, our 
peopft -t5us.il a-leavehLu necessary to 
'prevent iia'from going to seed." 

Mtfe can secure WtW 'western 
country after the'Canal is opened, aa 
ut class of. men from.'Jjll over 

Every facility sbould.be 
tftcm to come to this country." 
.This statement give* special paint to 
all" idem fcroached<<hy <ttie .Southwest 
Washington .Association in favor, of 
the^: State., appropriating $25^000 to 
^5£>;ooo a year to orgacure an Immi- 
gration Department, "whose duty it 
wenid be-not only -to -send out care- 
fully prepared'snd correct iofnrma- 
'tiK» : td»«tt : 'the resources, , rjimate,- etc, 
of this State, hut to send capable, en- 
ej yctjc^ anil -jhontst 'representatives to 
^e^countricfl 1 rrom which we Jenre 
ioisnigrarior;, to endeaTOr to give them 
the facts and induce them to come to 
this _ State. Under this system toe 
work ■ 'would of ■ course be. dome in 
countries from which immigraiits 
mm b* desirahle, and imoonWl)' 
no wnrli: at aZT WottTd be done io 
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^nportant Limitation 

t 4-\HE Referendum taken by the 
1 National Chamber, relative to 
X die Department of Commerce, 

j given ground for the 'following 
■loiirtcemcnt 1 by the Secretary of 

* jnmorce, appearing in Daily Con- 
ar and Trade Reports of March 

if* 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 

.'lie Secretary of .Commerce has rctom- 
r: . ,;dtd te> Coogrcjs-that tlw free distribu- 
l, -u of the Duly Consular and Trade Re* 
[i. risi be lirole-d after July I next 10 ceroid 
;..,iSes which cotntttLitc a service of cri- 
h. .iced publicity for the useful trade infor- 
n j..-;ion in ihcic bulletins. These duset in* 
tl,:Je ooaTiaerciaL urcrraLbilieug-. trade 
] h ,.jiera and oiher netfspioerj, schools and 
EM-JegOt libraries, and similar agencies 
wi'icb, in. their use qf this pamphlet, actively 
ai'l the I>eparL£neni of Commerce in its 
1 1 r- T; d : i v c work, 

It a proposed, id discontinue free dis- 
L'&uLioEi tn indivlijtwl* and to firroj to 
winch this' bulletin is of practical value in 
i lie actual *oJe of their goods abroad. The 
Superintendent of Documents, at she Gov- 
ernment Prioiiog Office, pow funuiaei the 
Daily at an annual subscription, price Of 
$±50; and, after July t, it is proposed that 

'J' his action scans, advisable at this time 
En order to permit the Lndetinitt develops 
merit of the circulation of the Reports 
without co ju u unl jr hicreaBuuf the coit to the 
IkivernirteitL further, the wrcuncrcUl in- 
w rests of the country have in many wayi 
repressed approval of plani'to place the 
disiributioa of such public- document* on 
the faisii of stibftcriptiori and salt The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, represeniine over 500 
c&mmcrcM oi^vueatioos in every part of 
the United Sutcs, recently fonnallj ftp- 
proved the proposed plan with respect to 
the Dairy Consular and Trade Reporta. 

By Referendum 5, completed 

'WU mi the fcrnBtiiuem 
of the National Chamber 
in favor of the rrvn nttn r nd a* 
lions qf the Special Committee on (he 
Department of Commerce; 534 votes 
being .in the affirmative and 3 in the 
negative. Section I of the Refcren- 
6\im, covering the subject of the Secre- 
tary 1 * ' abnonraemenv embooUed the 
report of the Committee relative to the 
whole subject of distribufion of pub- 
The. Committee's fltate- 
lation to this matter wujI' 

n: 

U1STRIBUXION OF PUBLICATIONS 
The. Dally Consular and Trade, Reports 
is*ucd by the Bureau of Foreign and Do* 
■nestle Commerce are distributed free of 
dwrgt -Taw, indeed, » true of moat of 
the putilcitiaul of the bureau.' The exiituui 
impropriation" fey Couareu permits of the 
duLTib^np pf ao>« mpiea ««flauy of the 
Daily Comrelir md Trade Jteportt aad the 
Jemand lor them is f»f In excess of the 
-uup|y» A recent request for an hicrcue 
in the fppdfrriitSon permittinc the cHttrt- 
U jiicri of ydfipo copies bu not been grunted, 
presumably on the Mrjre of economy. This 
results, bowewr. In discriminatkiri among 
American bminess men, some of wham are 
uii^bte to obtain at first hand for business 
rurpMH the [nfarnution furnished by the 
Government free 5q other* in the same line. 
at business.. It seems to your Committee 
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are furnished frflCj yonr Committee recent' 
mends that the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports be furnished free of charge tc 
public oftctalfl. Libraries and commercial or. 
ga nidations and at practically cost rate to 
all others who apply for [hem. 

ft further rccornmenda that all ether re- 
ports of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce including spec: 1 1 con- 
sular reports, commercial agent series, 
la riff scries, etc., should he distributed free 
of charge to puhl : c oflrciaN and commercial 
organic tons and at pracElcaUy cost rate to 
all others interested in them. 

The researches of the Commit 
convinced ihem that ranch waste a 
discrimination In distribution was 
avoidable- Their reco]nrnendation& 
were therefore based upon a desire 
for efficiency of circulation, together 
with such economics as could he most 
appropriately made. By the vote of 
the Constituent Members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
of America J the National Chamber ap- 
proves the proposer! method of distri- 
bution. 
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at all timet owed the supply; for U the 
-fK of the Bureau becomes more effective 
-■■■■I better known among business men, the 
■Inland hrbmmd to increase st a filter 
r-iic than Can*™*, with the many demands 
for aroroprisiiona made upon it* iviH be 
w •!■ ing to meet by Increaaerf apprepnauoru. 
TJw information furnished by the Depart- 



m 'it of Cc-T&inercc to hnshiess 
>t.- ]>uUtaitiaiu is of prscttcat and pecuniary 
v-'i-ic and can be and U tumrd b> prafHahlf 
usi's. Under such drcum*lMC«- budded 
n who make use of the uifdrmaiinn 
WKft fumiihed may reasonably bo caited 
up u to. sirhscribe to these publications at 
■which hi the case of the. Daily Con- 
sul r and Trade Report* has bees estimated 
W between uut $4 a ye*r. In order to 
w siway inth duKrunbwtion, prevent the 
w":ieful diitrihution of these publications 



New Secretarial Organ izationE 

T the time of the Second An- 
imal Meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
n February, ntany Secretaries 
of National Trade Organizations wc 
in attendance. During the sessh 
these Secretaries - got together and 
formulated an organization among 
themselves for the purpose of increas- 
ing their own efficiency and the ef- 
ficiency of the organizations with 
whteh they are identified. 

This new Association of Secretaries 
is patterned after the American As- 
sociation of Commercial Executives, 
it is hoped that through interchange 
of ideas much good can come, not 
entirely to the Secretaries themselves, 
bilt directly to " the Organizations 
which they are serving. 

The following extracts from the 
Constitution define the scope: ' 

' Amicus % 
Sec a. Its purpose shall be, through in- 
terchange of ideai, mutually to increase the 
of it* member*, to promote the 
of the organisations they repre- 
.... to cooperate with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America 
jo-far as possible 

AjtrJCi4 II, t 
Membership L shad consist of 
" is (or corresponding cxec- 
regularh/ organized na-' 
of 




Bee: 1. There ihall be an annual meet' 
ing each year, in the dly of Washington 
cnminendng two days prior to the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the ' United States of America and there 
shall be. meetings at nther timti and 
places id the discretion of the Executive 
Committee or hy action of the organisation. 
Set i Them shall be an intercbaiure of 
Ideas during these meetings and by cor- 
respondence through the office of the Set- 
rerary^TreaittreT. Beyond inch inter' 
change af ideas there shall be no action 
taken [p the name of the organization in 

afcen relative to such project 



should shev suf^gcit work to 
taken up and discussions to 
carried on bv this Organ izai ion 
National Trade Secretaries, 

AStnte organization Of commercial 
Secretaries in California lias been 
brought into existence. The name is 
the California Association of Com- 
mercial Secretaries. The following 
President, Joseph H. 
,d Commercial Club ; 
Vice* President, lid win tL 
Brown, Sacramento Valley Develop- 
ment Association; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, J. C. Metaer, Santa Ana' Cham- 
ber of Coron;crcu; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, William Robertson, Fresno 
Chamber of Commerce; Secretary- 
Trcaflurcrj Wm. fttowc Dcvol, San 
Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce. 

In a communication from the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mr, Dcvol, it is stated 
that one of the first endeavors will he 
to assist in formulating a course of 
study for the training of young men 
and women in the University of Cali- 
fornia for secretarial and executive 
positions in commercial bodies. At 
present plans arc being made for a 
scries of lectures at the summer school 
at Berkeley, the series to be adapted 
to the needs of those who anticipate 
secretaryship as well as to the needs 
of those already occupied in such 
worfc. 

~ " PUHNSVLVANJA SECRETARIES 

TWENTY secretaries gathered in 
Heading, March f> and j, and 
formed The Pennsylvania Com- 
mercial Secretaries' Association with 
Sherrard Hwing of Reading, as Pres- 
ident, and Robert Wadsworth of Har- 
rishiirg as Secretary-Treasurer. As- 
surances were received from 16 other 
secretaries that they were in thorough 
sympathy with the movement but were 
unable to * 
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Companies 



£ Holding 

of l J^*. N March iS Hon. Hctity U. 

Clayton, Chairman of the 
Committee on Judiciary of tlit? 
Douse of Representatives, inatit pub- 
lic the following tcntativt; hilt relative 
to Holding Companies. At tho time 
of the Annual Meeting no draft of 
this bill liaii been seen, therefore dis- 
cussion of its principles was strictly 
held to general terms. Its present 
form will now provide the opportunity 
for Jeliberatc consideration. 



vote if all 
have been -taken 
ilting in a 



is made 
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.__ apply far them wit&ogt any 
ibjeet of mikiaff use af them in bua- 
«d limph- on the .frtnjid Hut tiler 



r J n he Executive 
up" as follows t 

(C^hrnioti) P. K. Fish, Secretary 
National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion ; (Secretary-Trea? urer) Hugh F. 
Fox,- Secittary of U. S. Brewers' As- 
sociation; Cudwortri Bey*. Executive 
Secretary The; National Association of 
Tanners: Wm. R, Cor Wine, Secretary 
National Association of Clothiers ; 
E. W, McCiiIlough, Secretary Na- 
tional Implement Si Vehicle Associa- 
tion. .1 

Memliers of National Trade Or- 
ganisations would confer a distinct 
service on the Executive 



be present. 
The topics and the 
who 

Co-operation hy Secretaries— Advan- 
tages to he Gained. 
Sherrard Swing, 
Membership of Commercial 
Dues and Methods o 

- ftobert'Wadsworth, Harrisbarg. 
Membership Meetings-Expedients to 
Retain Members' Interest — 
. Committee Control. 

George >J . Mosser, Altoona. 
Securing New and Developing Exist- 
ing Industries. 

Eugene Weiser, York. 
Publicity— Of the Organization— Of 
the. City— Of the State. 
' G. H. Wanless, Lancaster. 
Civic Activities of a Commercial 
Body — Charity endorsement— 
City Planning — Municipal Re- 
search — Vocational Education 
. — Housing and Health. 

W. H. Hart, Hail. 
Agricultural Encouragement— Farm 
Bureaus. 
— W. S. Millener, William sport. 
Credit Service to Retailers. 

— A. M. Howes, Erie. 

The most definite step taken by the 
Pennsylvania meeting was in connec- 
tion with the subject of honuscs dis- 
cussed in connection with a paper by 



. A BILL 

To prohibit unlawful rcslnim of IfstW 
or monopolies in interstate or 
foreign commerce by corpora- 
tions through the device of inter- 
corporate stockholding. 

Be il enacted by the Senate nmt flauie *)f 
ftePfc-icntfitivf-s iff the Unite J Siuti's of 
A merits fn Citttg rets Q$s£titltl?ti 1 

Sec. r. That it s-LldlLL be unlawful for 
corioration CTiffniHcd in intcrstiiEe ur 
foreign ccmmcrcc 10 acqicirc dirccily ur fit- 
directly, LFtc wIiojc, Qf any jmrt, o( Mn- 
jitodc or fjiher sEi.irc capital of another 00V* 
ponHlun CRRngerJ a\sa in inicirltnlc aT 
foreign commi>rw H whefc the ciTprt of suelk 
ELCiLiiiition in to ctfmmtnc or lessen etMSpo* 
tition between ihe go^oratiDii w»obc stotk 
La io acquired an-j ihe corpointiau makiiie 
\he floinisiiian, or t<t crcitii a irnjnd|wly o( 
^ny line c-f 1MB hi ^ny sctiian or cum- 
murliry. 

Sec s. That It bt unlawful for one 
corporation to acquire, directly or iutlirccUy, 
the whole, Or any pari, of the stock or 
ml her share cafiiioi. of wo of tnnrc cor- 
porations engnecd in. innirstatc fr forcitfo 
ccmmcrcu, where l L 
Silian, or Ule u$c < 
leijp; or. framing c ~ 

to eliminate or lessen compviiticm uciwccji 
such corpora tions, qy any ui lhcni, whose 
jiDck af oilier slinrc capital is tiu acquired, 
or to create a rnononoSy of uliy Hat of trade 
in any section or cDmnirLnity, 

3r Tbnt this Act.shaJl liol apply id 
cprporaticriia fjurchasiji^ Bitch stork solely 
for inve*Emenc h nncl not usinj the same by 
voting, Or otherwise, to hnng ahoutj or 
in iittempiinfij trj brirtjr. about, tile le5MI»l.E 

Stt 4. Tim every violation of litis Act 
sJrall roDititutc a misdcniearior punUhjhlc 
by a hoc not enccciJirijt ? j.ooj, o"r imr>riaon- 
nttitt not execedinu; one year, or both, sllcIi 
fine and imprisonment in the dNcrction of 
the court J and any individual, who as of- 
ficer or director 01 a corporation, or other- 
wise, orders t takes action, or participates 
in carrying. Out any transiictitai. herein lor- 
hidden, jjJia.ll bn held and deemed' gnflly 
of a liiLsderjiMnof under this section. 

5£C s. That nothing coniained in this 
Act s-haj] prevent -a corporation engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce from caus- 
ing? the formation of subsidiary corpora- 
tions for the act™] carrying- on of their 
immedLiite lawful' bnsirlKS. Or tt'.C tiattLrjJ 
And legitimate branches thereof, or from 



iccti (a. iNierwjiu or loreign 
■re ihe effect of such iieriui- 
isc of such stock by ihe vot- 
; of proxies or otherwuc, i^ 




SBa &. That nothing: contained in this 
Acr ihall be held to aftect or' impair any 
right heretofore legally acquired: Provide 
That nnthing in this scctirjii s.hal] mnke 
legal stockhokiing reiateons; between, corpor- 
when, and under such circumstances 
that p Nuch relations constitute violations of 
the Abt approved. July second, eighteen 
bund rxcl and nindyj entitled "An Act 10 
protect trade and commerce against 1 



Consolidation 



The Civic League of SaJcm, M^sf., 
, . which has done excellent work in that 

Eugene Weiser of York on the topic communitv* passed out of existence 
of "Securing New and Developing Ex- " 
isting Industries/' The resolution 
adopted ttHfj as follows; 



That, we are opposed to and con- 
demn the practice of obtaining new in- 
dustries by offering cash bonuses, or 
by using any methods other than " 
in consonance with 
of manufacturing 



late in February and ils membership 
became amalgamated with the Salem 
Board of Trade, ihe two antalgic mated 
bodies assuming the name of the Salem 
Chamber of Commerce and Civics, By 
means of an active membership cam- 
paign which concluded in the early 
days of March the membership of ihe 
Saltan Chamber of Commerce and 
is 
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Some Matters of Interest in Organization Work 



BV ruijuusL, E. ti+ «iynian, Gen- 1 gutiixation within the ijssc three yuars. 
craJ iitcrtiUry of the Chamber] A list oi prospective members should 
of Commerci; u£ Macon, CJeor-jLjc printed in a folder, sine of which 
gta, has furnished some details of] tan uasily he carried in the pocket, 
Um very unusual membership cam- [The annual report of the secretary, 
-paign, which was carried to success in showing what the organization has 
that city. Mr. Jlyjnan has expressed! acconipiisJicd, and the audit report 




wiillhigLittss to correspond with any sec- 
retaries who may be interested in Hhe 
plan. Hie campaign is stated lo have 
raised thu membership of Uik Chamber 
from seventy-seven to seven hundred 
in ten days- Mr. flyman states; 
"Our campaign was managed by two 
general?, each in charge of ten teams; 
each team consisted of ten members, 
one member acting as captain. The 
rivalry was great; the results greater- 
The Uoard of Directors as a whole, 
with the officers, acted as campaign 
managers. The Secretary was man 
of all work. 

Our publicity campaign consisted 
ot large posters on bill boards and 
plenty of newspaper work and cross- 
i from members of the or- 
to citizens that were not 
Having dene all this pre- 
liminary work in a very thorough w&y, 
we were ready for the battle. 

To arouse interest in the campaign, 
a large night parade with red torch- 
light illumination" was inaugurated. 
Each firm that was a member oi the 
Chamber of Commerce had all its em- 
pioyees and the heads of the business 
march, in a body, carrying banners 
of designation. The Street Kailway 
Company also joined in the parade 
and had Boats on Oat cars decorated 
with electric lights. By 
along the street car tracks current 
was secured for the electric lights. 

The parade was followed by a big 
mass meeting at the City Auditorium. 
The next morning we found> as the 
first fruits of the campaign, that we 
bad gained over one hundred members 
in a single night The next evening 
we had a banquet for the teams, and 
then the real hard woik began in 
earnest. After ten days we found out 
that we had gained over seven hun- 
dred members. Each day we gave a 
lunch to the 
reports on a 
purpose." 



Some Geastua 

Mr, Hyman has accompanied this 
statement with some features- of gen- 
eral advice relative to membership 
campaigns. He makes the point that 
a membership campaign to he carried 
on in an aggressive manner must he 
well laid out and shaped up with com- 
plete working plans weeks before it is 
intended to set the campaign in mo- 
tion. The Secretary must know the 
members of his organization thor- 
oughly enough to select only such men 
on committees as will work faithfully 
and keep up the spirit of enthusiasm 
until the effort is concluded- 

In addition, Mr. Hyman lays special 
stress on the work of the publicity 
committee and says: "It is upon this 
committee that the great task of mak- 
ing the campaign a complete success: 
rests. Carefully prepared newspaoer 
stories o£ the work ol the orgamia- 
tton must he written with a ring of 
progress to them. They should ap- 
pear daily in the press. These stories 
should especially dwell upon the fact 
that building a city is not one nan's 
job or one set of men's jol> T but all 
citizens must take 3 hand in the work. 

This committee should also prepare « 0Wi municipal, affairs', legislation, fi 
daily report blanks and all L 
used in connection with the 
There should also be prepared a 
book of accomplishments by 



ihould" he printed iti book form for 
distribution. Badges and buttons 
should be provided so (hat during the 
week every member trf the organiza- 
tion could be singled out of a crowd 
on short notice. J-<arge posters should 
he prepared for the bill boards- 
Window cards should be given to the 
merchants to display only where they 
are members." 

Further elaborating on the work of 
the Committee on Proposed Member- 
ship, Mr. Hyman lays speci?' stress 
upon a card index of ciuxens in all 
walks of life who are eligible. This 
card index, made out in duplicate, 
would, at the time of the active cam- 
paign, be divided, one copy going to 
the member or team soliciting, and the 
other remaining in the office files in 
order to keep a complete record of 
each and every person. An especial- 
ly strong feature of Mr, Hyman's 
campaign is the series of preliminary 
letters intended to arouse each possi- 
ble member to a realization of what 
the organisation means to him and to 
his city. Some of these letters are 
of the cross-fire kind— letters written 
by members on personal paper to non- 
members. 

What a Chamber Does 
N the Official Bulletin of the 
Rochester Chamber of Cam- 
_ mcrce appears a very brief state- 
ment of "What the Chamber Does." 
It is so condensed as to be of peculiar 
value and suggstiveneaa, 

"To make Rochester the best city in 
which to live and do business is the aim 
and desire of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. It is a bereau of 
vice for the merchant, the manufactur- 
er, and the citizen. 

The problems of city life are so in- 
terwoven that a business man finds 
himself compelled to take an, interest 



I 



Charities ; it has surveyed the clothing 
industry of the city ; through its Ac- 
cident prevention. Fire Prevention. and 
Public Health Committees, it has done 
much to bring about improved condi- 
tions; it endeavors to lessen the nui- 
sance of smoke; to assist in the de- 
velopment of a beautHul and exteru 
park, system; to survey and .no 
practical suggestions in the matter of 
commercial, and industrial educat 
and to present through its sons 
Members Committee, a view of the in- 
dustrial development of Rochester to 
the young men who. arc coming up to 
take the places of the present members 
of the Chamber. 

T±1K SVtl JtfJNG UP. 

In a word, the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce endeavors to he the ser- 
vant of the merchant, the jobber, die 
manufacturer, and the citizen, and in 
so doing; has lent its aid to every good 
cause whose end is promoting the wel- 
fare of the whole city. 

Traffic Bureaus 
T I lKAFFIC -Bureaus are becoming 



I more favored as adjuncts to 
JL commercial organization ef- 
fort. They attend to the quotation of 
rates,, the checking of freight bills, 
making ' dai n is for overcharges, and 
securing better rates for ' industries 
wherever possible. In many cases these 
tragic bureaus act in the capacity of 
a traffic manager for each individual 
concern supporting the Bureau and as 
far as possible handle all details sur- 
rounding the traffic work of industrial 



. manv things that do not' seem to 
come within the scope of his everyday 
work. Therefore, the activities of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce arc 
so broad and inclusive as to touch near- 
ly every endeavor that affects directly 
or indirectly the welfare of the city. 

The, wort of the Chamber is ban: 
died largely by conunittees C_ 
annually by the President, This work 
may be divided into three classes; 

ist, That which pertains to the pro- 
motion and advancement of the busi- 
ness interests of the city. 

2nd, That which pertains to munici- 
pal affairs, as they affect the business 
interests. 

3rd, That which pertains to sodai 
betterment and indirectly affects busi- 
ness interests. 

Tili; THREE CESSES. 

In the first class comes the large 
work of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce- For what is more vital 
to its membership than the promotion 
of the trade of the city for its retailers; 
jobbers and manufacturers. It aims 
to develop its means of transportation, 
both by rail and water- It endeavbra 
to extend the scope of its inniience L by 
enlarging its membership and improv- 
ing the opportunities of its members 
by widening their acquaintance. 
In the second class, its activity fol- 




nance, good roads and traffic condi- 

third class, it has id 
and 



As an indication of the perfection 
of detail possible in a traffic bureau it 
is proper to point to. what the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of Chicago lias 
accomplished, for it regards the work 
of its Traffic Department as one of toe 
improved achievements of teie year. 
Wequote: ... 

"Our Freight Traffic Department 
baa been busy this year in matters" of. 
traffic and transportattozL The activi- 
ties of this department, ■ while ■ some- 
what routine, are. always important. 
The package ear or 'way to ship' 
service established by this department 
of the Association on an original plan 
has continued to grow in-"' 
We 



-I Sco to J 900 daily package cars leav- 

try. C Thfc«nice^ nn^ue ir^thafthe 
best and quickest route only is recom-' 
mended and the service to each imU- 
vidiull shipping point in the entire: 
territory served is carefully Mid indi- 
vidually worked out Our package cars 
now reach the point of ultimate trans- 
fer much quicker than formerly, the 
average Bavin* in time bring, from five 
to ten days. In many points in several 
states the -package car schedule and 
service is now 1 equal to die service 
rendered by 'express .companies, and' 
the average tune for .delivery is three 
or four days in many 'sections, where 
the former average was from'twoto 
three 



Traffic Bureaus are reported as barr- 
ing been established during the past 

sonvdle, Florida;, the Chamber o& 



Commerce of Jackson, Michigan; the 
Chamber of Commerce of Macon, 
Georgia ; and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Beaumont, Texas. 

Vigorous Work in Texas 

f I 1HE Texas Commercial Seere- 
| tnries and Business -Men's As- 
JL soci&tibn has just . put out its 
annual fiscal report for 191,3. It takes 
the opportunity to set forth the prog- 



ress that has been made in its work 
between 1908 and 1913. As this wlmla 
story is significant ot its working to- 
ward a definite end, some mention oi 
the statistics will be suggestive Lo 
state organisations in other parts 01 
the country. 

In 1008 the Texas Commercial Sec- 
retaries and Business Association had 
fourteen members; its. income was 
ft 1,366- In 1909 its income was 
$&979, with a membership of fifteen 
clubs; in 1910 it was $24,366" with 
twenty-four clubs; in 1911 $36,353 
with one hundred and one dubs; in 
i9« $48,995 with one bundled and 
one dubs ; in 1913 $56,301 with a mem- 
bership of 136 dubs. ■ 

The total expenditures which have 
been made by this organization since 
the beginning of its work, amount to 
the impressive figure of $192,039. In- 
duded in the figure is an expenditure 
of $25,665 for plate matter. In this 
direction the work of the Association 
has been most systematic among the 
papers of Texas, the main object of the 
plate matter being to inform Texas 
relative to itself. ■ The Association has 
spent nearly $20,000 in postage and 
about the same amount ul stationery 
and printing. Over $10,000 has been 
spent in traveling expenses. 

One definite purpose Of the Associ- 
ation has been in the direction of 
"sewer laws — better. laws. 17 The work 
with legislation, however, has been 
merely an item in the general construc- 
tive stimulus that it has exerted in the 
great, state. Cartoons, news letters, 
plate matter, anything and everything 
that could be devised 'to arouse the 
slate to a knowledge, of itself has been 
put out regularly and effectivdy. 

In its' latest .issue of plate matter, is 

50,000 bales-- from 'its SJOOOfiOO hale 




is ah Koglish spin- 
_ to "take the balance and 
ship it bade to 1 America m the form oi 



Country Oi 

IN Rural: School Letter 6, put out 
by the Bureau of, Education in 
■ the Department of the- Interior, 
W.'H. Smith, Rural School 5, of Jack- 
son, Miss;, says this 'relative to "Or- 
ganising 4 Country Ctmcriunity" : 

The :country-Iite . problem is pri- 
marily one of community organization. 
The great rural need is an organization 
in each community tbat'wul mdude 
the whole interest and enlist the united 
energy of the people.' 

.The aims of such an organisa tion 
may be slated as 'follows :■ 
Rasr; To IticMAsa PnoDUertOH, 
(1) through improved methods of 
cultivation; (3} by diversification; 
(3) by seed'sdectiriu; (4) by con- 
servation of soil and other riatura, 

Sscojto: ToItroatAH) Pjiomis, (0 
by cooperative marketing; (2) by 
— ■ rnanufarture; (3) by 




use of improved imple- 
. J kv, preventing' waste; 
'(S), by providing cheap working 
'capital through rural credit asso- 



Trrnto: To Incseasx tsb Length 
'of Huuah Life, (%) through nu- 
trifioirs food ; (2) by sanitary, com- 
fortable, and attractive houses; 
(3) hy education, study, investiga- 
tion, demonstration; (4) by com 
mantty efforts for norma! and men- 
tal progress; (5) by thense of mod- 
cm conveniences in the home; (6) 
through religious and social efforts. 



